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Fleeting Opportunity 


A. the beginning of this week of tremendous happen- 
A ings, General Eisenhower called upon Allied soldiers, 
sailors and airmen to grasp a “ fleeting, but definite oppor- 
tunity ” of victory. On Tuesday, General Maitland Wilson 
told the troops assaulting the Riviera to “ Remember 
1918.” Now, many Allied divisions are moving from 
West and South to do their utmost. The immediate 
Stake is the liberation of France, the ultimate prize, 
Germany, while the mighty Russian effort in the East is 
poised to press forward again. The outcome is still in the 
balance ; but the difference is not between victory and 
defeat, for victory is sure, The difference is betweeh a 
quick end or one drawn-out, with added suffering. 
Meanwhile, the news spells another order of the day, 
this ume to civilians, to politicians and statesmen and to 
sd citizens who nourish their power and sustain their 
Policies. Will a peace be made that will match the price 
Which has been and is being paid for it? There is an 
°pportunity as definite and almost as fleeting as the 
chances of this week’s battles. It is a second chance ; the 


first came twenty-six years ago. Then we, and our friends, 


Sought military security 'with muddled minds and divided 
and came upon aggression and war. Then we sought 
‘conomic security by “ safety first” and separate ways; 


and found depression and crisis. This time we should 
know better. But do we? 

Three or four years ago, there would have been little 
doubt about the answer. Then, when defeat was possible 
and disappointments constant, our view was clear. Crudely, 
maybe, it was expressed in the Atlantic Charter and in 
the many words of confidence in the future of the nation 
and the world that then contrasted so strangely with the 
sombre scene of war. We knew, or said we knew, the essen- 
tials of a peace that would work, one which we and our 
children could enforce and keep. In the new bright light 
of victory, however, that vision is far less clear. It is, in 
fact, possible to wonder greatly whether the same tragic 
mistakes may not be made again ; and time is short. 

What were those mistakes? This war did not happen 
because of the Treaty of Versailles ; it happened because 
the peace made at Versailles was one which, for all its 
evident merits, we and the French and the Americans were 
not prepared, as the years passed, to enforce. The Great 
Depression which ushered in Nazism and the war did not 
happen merely because we and other nations made a 
vain attempt to reinstate the Gold Standard and the old- 
style methods of world investment ; or even because, in 
this framework, we sought to levy large reparations and 
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discharge war debts. It happened because we failed, 
in oman in politics, to put first things first, we 
failed to establish the conditions of employment, produc- 
tion and trade, without which no regular system or 
machinery of international economic relationships, whether 
old or new, could work. The blunder of Versailles 
was that, as well as whittling away the principles which 
the settlement first set out to apply, we also failed 
to ask the question whether the terms settled were ones 
which free peoples would be willing to fight for, in order 
to keep the peace. The blunder of the twenties in economic 
arrangements was not the preference for one piece of 
international machinery or set of rules before another, but 
the failure to see that no piece of international 

or set of rules, whether economic or political, can work 
unless the conditions for its working are forthcoming. 
Our blunder, for instance, in 1925 was not the return to 
a gold standard, but rather the return at a parity which 
involved imposing upon the employment and industrial 
activity of this country an arbitrary and cruel constraint 
—hbecause of the superstitious belief that, whatever the 
conditions of employment and world trade, the old gold 
standard (at the old parity) was, in itself, a good thing. 
In other words, the mistake of last time in both politics 
and economics, was the sacrifice of ends to means, the 
setting-up of machinery without the settlement of workable 
policies for the achievement of clear-cut aims. The fatal 
flaw in both the Versailles Peace and the reconstructed 
system of international exchange and investment was that 
they were not, and could not, be worked. 

Oddly enough, this was plain enough in 1940 and 1941, 
while now the flash of insight that danger then brought 
seems to be fading. It is true, and it is welcome, that the 
three Great Allies are now to work out in Washington the 
details of an international security organisation with force 
to keep the peace—as the League did not. The special 
responsibility of Great Powers to act together against 
peace-breakers must be made as plain as possible. But 
such a security organisation, however necessary, is in itself 
no more than machinery. There were sanctions in the 
Covenant of the League. It was not because of the small 
states that the Great Powers did not act ; it was because 
they (and their peoples) did not choose to do so. It was 
because they were not prepared to use their force to keep 
that particular peace settlement. 

The crucial question again is “What is the peace to 
be?” The diplomatic studies and the history books tell 
us that the Versailles settlement foundered because 
too much had already been settled and arranged 
among the Allies beforehand, according to the narrow 
and opportunist exigences of war. Now, in the same 
field of territorial adjustment, the same process is run- 
ning its course. The reason why the denial of aggran- 
disement that marked the Atlantic Charter is now being 
forgotten is a simple historical one. First, in the bargaining 
of the Allies, a one-sided settlement of Poland’s eastern 
frontiers was proposed, and in effect, accepted ; that this 
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adjustment in favour of the Soviet Union can be ely 
excused is beside the point. From it follows “co ; 
tion ” for the Poles far into German territory. From this, 
in turn, follows a general programme of annexation 
and territorial revisions, which is now proceeding. This 
is the brief into which the Big Three discussions a; 
Washington are trying to put teeth. 

So, too, is it in the economic field. There we knew three 
and four years ago what the realities were, that the aim 
of work and trade is the best use of all resources and 
the maximum of goods. Our own war effort and the logic 
of Lend-Lease were evidence of this awareness on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The ends were plain, the means 
the best that could be improvised to serve them. But 
what has happened now? The nations meet at Bretton 
Woods solemnly and expertly, to devise a mechanism for 
replacing the international exchanges and investment upon 
a world footing ; and they do not ask themselves whether 
they are also either willing or able, severally and jointly, to 
provide the conditions of employment and trade, in which 
alone these mechanisms can work. 


So, too, is it—though much less gravely yet—at home. 
To make “ the world safe for democracy ” was only one 
of the last war’s aims which failed. Another was “ homes 
for heroes.” Since 1918, it is true, both slogans have 
been scoffed at by a disillusioned generation. But they 
remain; inescapably, our aims. Why else should we make 
mortal war, and see so many millions suffer or be slain? 
We have before us, indeed, a set aim—‘ Food, Homes 
and Work.” Plans are being busily laid to imple- 
ment it. But the fear is that they are still being laid too 
slowly and too half-heartedly. There is admittedly a 
sharp material limit to what can be honestly promised, 
and it may have been nearly reached already. But what 
has been, and can be, promised must be performed at top 
speed ; the alternative is the bitterness and disillusionment 
of post-1918. It should not have been possible, for in- 
stance, for Ministers and MPs to permit the Housing and 
Planning Bills upon which the postwar shelter of the 
nation wholly depends to drag on uncompleted through 
this crucial summer. Again the technical and indis- 
pensable machinery of reconstruction, so carefully under 
review, is by itself insufficient. There is needed also a 
policy—and a faith—-to provide the conditions of success 
before it is too late. 

The opportunity, at home and abroad alike, is fleeting 
indeed. It is a mere matter of months, but months big with 
fateful prospects. If we are content during this brief slice 
of history to fix our eyes only on the mechanical ground- 


work of peacetime organisation, without ever asking. 


whether it will be possible to make and keep and compel 
the kind of political and economic order that we are taking 
for granted, then we shall surely fail for a second—and 
perhaps final—time. The deeds of those who have died 
will once more be frustrated, and the victory in sight 
will not be real. 


Le Pays Reel 


T HE most striking fearure of the Great Allied advances 
_ in Western and Southern France is the speed with 
which huge areas are being liberated. District after 
district is falling into Allied hands with barely a shot 
fired. The picture of slow devastation spreading step by 
step across France in the process of a desperate slogging 
war is happily being falsified in the event, except on a 
very local scale. Caen is to be the exception, not the rule. 
However fiercely the battle may still be waged in the 
north, the classic act of liberation for great areas of France 
will be the freeing of Rennes, into which the American 
columns swept only to sweep on; the break in normal 
civil life was almost nominal. 

This speed is likely to have profound consequences. 
None of the problems of lib sion will as intract- 
able as at one time it was legitimate to fear. The danger 


that widespread and prolonged fighting would destroy the 
harvest is now less acute. M. Le Troquer, French Com- 
missioner = Castalia has oes - 
this year’s est is to be exceptionally good. 
It is still too early to be entirely confident about the safety 
of the food supply, for the northern areas of France are 
the chief a producers, and they may still suffer severe 
d e. It is also true that the situation varies enor- 
mously from district to district. The towns are on the 
whole very near to starvation already. There are wide 
differences in the countryside. Normandy and Brittany 
are rich surplus areas, but are very short of bread, and 
rely at the moment on Allied supplies: of biscuit. The 
vine-growing south is short of meat, grain and fats. 
Nevertheless, ‘provided there is no ca turn for 
the worse in the fighting, it is true to say that the distri- 
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bution of food and not its supply will cause the real 
difficulties. 

The transport situation is acute. All means of com- 

ication have been hammered from outside by Allied 
bombers, and from within by the Maquis. Bridges are 
down, stretches of railway no longer exist. The Germans 
try to take all motor transport with them as they go, and 
to fire all petrol dumps. The situation is particularly 
dangerous around Paris. For example, the Parisian postal 
services have had recently to be maintained by bicycle. 
The Allies are preparing to help as far as they can. 
Shipping is still short, although it is hoped to release 
barges for use on the French waterways. The British 
are sending over lorries solely for food distribution, and 
Allied ships are also to bring in grain, meat and fats. 
M. Le Troquer mentioned that clothing and shoes had 
already arrived ; more consignments are to follow. 

In Italy it was an unhappy fact that the Allies often 
complicated the food situation by the competition of the 
soldiers for local supplies. These mistakes are not being 

ted. There was some understandable confusion at 
first, but now, it seems, a rationing system is beginning 
to function, the most satisfactory feature of which, both 
economically and politically, is the fact that, since Allied 
soldiers are not given the food coupons which are required 
for meals in restaurants, they cannot eat the inhabitants’ 
provisions. The German soldiers were provided with 
coupons by Vichy, and the contrast is strikingly in the 


Allies’ favour. 
* 


The most difficult problem connected with distribu- 
tion may be the equalisation of wages and the cost of 
living. A stop on wages was introduced at the time of the 
Armistice in 1940 and has on the whole been maintained. 
Meanwhile the cost of living has risen steeply. Workers’ 
meetings in liberated territory have already started to pass 
resolutions calling for an increase in their wages ; and the 
size of the gap between prices and wages will make these 
claims to a point irresistible. But if there were now 
to be a very large wage increase, without a corre- 
sponding increase in supplies or the enforcement of 
strict all-round rationing, the danger of increasing the 
inflationary situation would obviously be great. The evi- 
dence is that the Provisional Government of General de 
Gaulle is determined to meet the danger first from the 
end of prices, not wages—though it is only from the angle 
of supplies that the problem can be finally solved. A 
vigorous policy of price-fixing is needed to bring down the 
cost of living and stabilise it. If this is done, it ought to be 
possible to deal with yet another problem of distribution, 
the black market—which is the gaping hole in the essen- 
tial rationing system. The prospects of a good harvest will 
also help by increasing supplies. But in the last analysis, 
until more normal conditions return, it is a question of 
good political morale. The reports suggest that it is very 
good—steady and responsible. In this case, the black 
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market, with the profiteers, can probably be 
abolished. — 2 sy 

This evidence that the French situation is not so 
desperate as was expected must not be interpreted to read 
as though all France’s economic difficulties were solved. 
On the contrary, the most severe problems all lie ahead. 
The damaged state of French industry, supplies of raw 
materials, the loss of skilled labour—these are long-term 
difficulties on which the success of French reconstruction 
will turn. 

_ The two factors which promise to ease the economic 
situation are likely to be equally effective in the political 
sphere. Speedy liberation, without great material and 
moral damage, simplifies the immediate task of adminis- 
tration and in many areas will make the work of the 
Army’s Civil Affairs branch almost at once subordinate to 
the local French authorities. At the same time, the steadi- 
ness of temper which liberation has revealed is apparently 
making it very much simpler to transfer power from 
suspect or openly collaborationist officials to new men. 

The problem of collaboration is already beginning to 
fall into perspective. The evidence suggests that, in almost 
every area the really guilty men were only a handful, and 
in many cases, as M. Coulet pointed out, “left with the 
Germans.” The great mass of French officials are loyal 
enough. General de Gaulle recognised this fact in his last 
speech to the Assembly in Algiers when he said that the 
great, majority of French civil servants would be allowed 
to keep their positions. Some changes have, of course, been 
necessary but, again, they appear to have been made with- 
out any blowing of ideological trumpets and, which is 
more important, in close agreement with the resistance 
movements on the spot. 

M. d’Astier, Commissioner of the Interior, promised on 
June 15th that the Regional Commissioners appointed by 
Algiers “would act within the democratic framework.” 
They appear to be doing so. M. Coulet, who will finally 
be responsible for Seine-Inférieur, Eure, Orne, Calvados 
and Manche, has proceeded with good sense and restraint. 
In Bayeux, he suspended the sub-Prefect, M. Rochat, but 
did not arrest him, for he was satisfied that M. Rochat was 
an honest man and could be given a post elsewhere. The 
new sub-Prefect is a member of the resistance movement. 
In Cherbourg,.M. Coulet arrested the sub-Prefect and 
put in his place M. Levivandier, a man of typically Nor- 
man conservatism but also a member of the resistance 
movement. Caen was the first departmental capital to be 
liberated. Its Vichy Prefect, M. Cacaud, and its Secretary 
General were arrested, and M. Coulet, following the 


advice of the National Council.of Resistance and the 


departmental Committee of Liberation, appointed as the 
new Prefect of Calvados a prominent leader of the resis- 
tance movement. These are the major changes. Some petty 
officials and notable collaborators have been placed under 
arrest but the minor scale of the “ purge” is illustrated 
by a statement in the new Bayeux Renaissance de Bessin 
announcing the internment of 23 persons. 
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There is other evidence 7 to ee aon purge may 
figure less prominently among the ordi e 0 
France than in the political circles of Algiers. for 
instance, M. Coulet dismissed the manager of the old 
Cherbourg-Eclair, the workers on, the paper protested that 
he was not a collaborator and insisted on his reinstate- 
ment in the new Presse Cherbourgeoise. An even more 
striking example comes from Rennes. Defence de la 
France, the first newspaper to be published by the Resis- 
tance Movement in Rennes, contained the order “Aucune 
vengeance personelle ne sera tolérée”—no 
vengeance will be tolerated. All arrests must be authorised 
by the local military authorities and men guilty of “ per- 
sonal” arrest will be tried before the military tribunal. 
There is, perhaps, no clearer image of the unvindictive 
spirit of the French than the fact that the tribunals set 
up by Algiers to try collaborationists are to be used to try 
men who attempt any witch hunting on their own account. 

These examples may not be typical. In some areas, there 
will be more fighting than at Rennes. In some areas, there 
may prove to have been more traitors than in Calvados. 
But at least it can be said that the first lifting of the veil 
from the true face of France shows a picture of dignity, 
temperateness and remarkable independence. There is thus 
some ground for hoping that a functioning system of local 
authority will be maintained without too much difficulty 
and the transfer from the regime of servitude to the 
regime of liberation will be effected in an atmosphere free 
from the taint of partisanship and fratricidal war. 

The Provisional Government may thus face a far less 
formidable task than it has so far envisaged. The day of 
its establishment in Paris may not be long delayed and 
the process of grafting the Government from without on 
to the structure of resistance within will obviously be far 
easier as a result of the steadiness and stability of the 
internal situation. The procedure for this was laid 
down in decrees passed in Algiers last April. The Regional 
Commissioners were first to hold municipal elections. Each 
department would then form a General Council 
delegates to the Consultative Assembly—it may be noted, 
in parenthesis, that M. Gouin, President of the Assembly, 
is already in France. Finally, not earlier than a year after 
liberation, elections to a Constituent Assembly would be 
held. So far it has not proved possible, for one reason or 
another, to hold municipal elections in liberated territory 
—neither in Algiers nor Corsica. It may prove impossible 
in France. The old Councils, strengthened by delegates 
from the resistance movement, may carry on. They can, 
of course, send delegates to a General Council and to the 
Consultative Assembly. Yet it is clear that for some time 
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to come the Provisional Government will exercise al] the 
authority in Metropolitan France. 

Doubts have been expressed, both in Algiers and jp 
this country, about the democratic intentions of Genera] 
de Gaulle and the Government he dominates. Now 
happily, all the conjecture and suspicion can be brought 
to the test by the umescapable witness of fact. The 
Provisional Government has a clear field in which 
to prove its fidelity to the great republican and demo. 
cratic traditions of France. So much of the authoritarian 
and personalist legislation at Algiers was excused by the 
supposed need in France for military discipline in the 
first anarchy of deliverance. But there is little anarchy. On 
the contrary, there is, apparently, discipline, self reliance, 
and common sense. The Provisional Government cap 
therefore prove the extent to which it trusts its people 
by modifying many of the emergency decrees, by restor- 
ing the normal processes of justice, by abandoning close 
censorship and rescinding the clumsy and limiting press 
laws. Again, it can reflect the mood of its people by 
giving the purge a place in its deliberations. 
There must be justice but it would be disastrous if the 
political recrimination and personal vilification which 
have been present at Algiers were brought in to drown 
the temperate note sounded in Caen and Rennes. 

Again, all suspicion of personal ambitions on the part 
of General de Gaulle can be dispelled by the broadness 
with which he throws his net in recruiting new men for 
the Provisional Government and in appointing new men 
to the administration of regions and departments. Loyalty 
and efficiency are qualifications all Frenchmen will 
recognise—they and not personal allegiance should be 
the test of office. 

Finally, the Provisional Government can prove its 
loyalty to its own freedom-loving people by preserving 
with every effort of its authority, leadership and prope- 
ganda the steadiness and solidity of the home front. Calm 
and dignity at a time of great national crisis can make 
all the difference between the retention or abandonment 
of democratic procedures and habits of mind. There is 
explosive material in France—in the Maquis, in the hungry 
towns, among the prisoners of war and the exiled workers. 
Exploited by irresponsible leadership, it could quickly 
undermine the present relatively even temper of the 
liberated French. The great test of General de Gaulle’s 
statesmanship in this critical hour is his desire and his 
ability to preserve in France the steadiness, the justice, 
the good temper and the common sense which are in 
every age and country the worst enemies of tyranny and 
personal rule. 


A Policy for Wealth—1 


T HE British nation, as it approaches the post-war 
period, is faced with four supreme prob of 
economic policy, into one or other of which virtually every 
topic of controversy can be fitted. The first of these (the 
order is not one of priority) arises out of the determination 
to prevent a recurrence of mass unemployment—it is the 
problem known by the possibly misleading catch title of 
Full Employment. This must be put first, for it is in 
this direction that the most compelling popular pressures 
are exerted. The attainment of what the recent White 
Paper called “a high and stable level of employment ” 
has become a categorical imperative for whatever Govern- 
ment, or form of government, is in power after the war. 
Expressed in economic terms, it is the problem of ensuring 
that, whatever the size of the national income, its flow 
is —s from year to year. 


Sunt [eva eo sching que wemeiy toom 


rest, in terms of cash income.- This is a matter which 
primarily concerns the distribution of the national income 
rather than its size or the regularity of its flow; it is 
to‘be accomplished by various methods of transferring the 
command over wealth from the well-to-do, the healthy and 
the fortunate, to the poor, the ill and the unlucky. 
The third great problem is that of the size of the 
national income, of ensuring that the quantum of wealth 
produced and consumed is as large as possible. Logically. 
the problem of size is entirely distinct from that of 
regularity or that of distribution. For example, on the 
evidence of recent decades, the United States is a country 
where the national income is larger, but less regular, than 
i ect regularity 
—the complete solution of the Full Emp t problem 
—would not make the British national income, on the 


average of years, as large, relatively to the population 
of the two countries, as the average American income 
in the last two 


decades, for all its ups and downs. 
Similarly, as a matter of theory, this oniaey could be 
considerab 


i ly poorer than it was just before this war, sn 
yet so alter the distribution of the reduced income as to 
secure a National 


Minimum. Nevertheless, alth the 
aan deltas tne eee aoe ce eos 


bound together. As a matter of practical politics, neither 
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_ Ever since the Battle of Stalingrad it has been impossible 
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Employment nor the National Minimum can be 
oa aes the size of the national income is, at the 
very least, maintained. This has been made quite clear 
in both of the authoritative pronouncements that have 

ed. The White Paper on Employment Policy stated 
that “ to maintain and improve our standard of living there 
must be steady progress in the effi of our industry 
as a whole,” and it was one of the basic assumptions of 
the Beveridge Report that the productivity of British 
industry would be maintained and increased. Indeed, it 
is obviously so, for steady employment that was bought 
at the cost of a high standard of living would give little 
satisfaction, and the difficulty of arranging such a re-dis- 
tribution of the national income as will guarantee Social 
Security will be very preat if it has to be provided, not 
out of an increment of prosperity, but out of the present 
standards of the bulk of the people. 

This third problem can be called that of Productivity or, 
more simply, that of Wealth. Past ages have regarded it as 
being, in itself, the whole of the Economic Problem. Our 
own more complex age has raised the other two almost 
to an equality—almost, but not quite, for Wealth is the 
essential prerequisite for either Full Employment or the 
National Minimum. 

The fourth problem, running across all the other three, 
is that of reorganising the system of international com- 
merce on which Britain’s wealth was founded and on 
which its safety depends. 

Of these four problems, three have by now been amply 
discussed in the public forum. They have also, over the 
last two years, been very amply canvassed in The 
Economist. To Full Employment, two connected series 
of articles, as well as many individual contributions, have 
been devoted. Eight articles on the principles of Inter- 
national Trade appeared in January and February of the 
present year. The policy of the National Minimum has 
been fully discussed before and since the appearance of 

the Beveridge Report in December, 1942. ° 
_ The problem of the National Wealth, however, though 
its importance has consistently been emphasised, has never 
received a systematic discussion in these columns. The 
series of which this is the first article is an attempt to 
remedy the omission. 
* 


It is not only in The Economist that this most impor- 
tant of all economic topics has been strangely ignored. 
In the discussion both of publicists and of professional 
economists it has also been left aside. On the trade cycle, 
on poverty and the need for a redistribution of income, 
on international trade—on all these there is a mountain 
of literature, popular and scientific, polemical and objec- 
tive. But on “ The Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations” disproportionately little has been written since 
1776. Even the vast literature of Socialism has, until very 
recently indeed, left the subject alone. The Socialist 
has discussed ad nauseam how to redistribute the output 
of the community, and he has had plenty to say about 
how to make it regular. But as for what determines the 
size of the output, and why it is larger in some countries 

in others, and what can be done to control it, he 
has had almost nothing to say. He has either contented 
himself with the belief that a mere change in the owner- 
ship of the means of production would, by some un- 
explained magic, release hidden powers of production, 
or else, in company with the liberal economist, he has 
assumed that the. size of the communal outpu 
a growth were acts of God beyond the possibility 


‘tious discussion. There are three main reasons for the 
| of interest. The first, and perhaps the largest, is 
the Soviet experiment has succeeded. 
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for even the most inveterate sceptic to deny that Russi 
under Communist leadership, has venecedied in bandhlite 
the secular trend, in vastly speeding up the increase of 
its national wealth and power, in asserting human con- 
trol over the processes that determine the wealth of 
nations. Even those who most recoil from the methods 
of Soviet “direction” must accept the achievement ; 
and it is a natural step to ask whether something of the 
same sort could not be done elsewhere by less oppressive 
means. 

A second influence has been the great improvement in 
recent years in the statistical technique of measuring 
differences in national wealths, from which their magni- 
tude has become apparent. And the third reason has been 
the startling conclusion to be drawn from the figures— 
that Britain is a long way behind the leaders, and losing 
its place.to others who were regarded not so long ago 
as its followers. 

One of the clearest examples of the use of this statistical 
technique is the article contributed by Dr Leon Rostas 
to the April 1943 issue of the Economic fournal, as the 
first fruit of a large project of work undertaker by the 
National Institute of Economic and Social Research. The 
conclusions of this article can be epitomised in the state- 
ment that “ industrial efficiency, as measured by produc- 
tion per head, was roughly similar in Great Britain and 
Germany, while in the. United States it was more than 
twice as great as in the two other countries.” The calcu- 
lations on which this conclusion is based are admittedly 
subject to criticism in detail, but the conclusion itself is 
unassailable. It agrees with other studies on the same 
subject, and it can be confirmed by the latest figures of 
national income in the United Kingdom and the United 
States. In 1943, when there was full employment in both 
countries, the output of wealth per head of the population 
was from 1% to 2} times as large in America as in 
Britain (the exact ratio depending on the figure assumed 
as a fair purchasing power parity between the two cur- 
rencies)—and this in spite of the fact that a much higher 
proportion of the American labour force is in agriculture, 
with its below-average productivity, and in spite of the 
shorter hours worked in the richer country. Whatever 
the exact figure may be, and whatever allowance it may 
be proper to make for the abnormal conditions of war- 
time, there is very little room for doubt that the average 
American worker produces in an hour from one and a 
half to two and a half times as much wealth as the 
average British worker. There is equally little room to 
doubt the other conclusion that the German industrial 
worker, before the war, produced in an hour as much as, 
or possibly slightly more than, the British industrial 
worker. 

These are startling facts, and they reveal the delicacy 
of Britain’s economic position. Hitherto, it has been pos- 
sible to maintain a higher standard of living in this 
country than in Germany, in spite of the fact that indus- 
trial productivity was no greater, by two means: partly 
by importing food cheaply from abroad instead of grow- 
ing it expensively at home (that is, at great expense of 
manpower) as Germany did ; and partly because of the 
reinforcement to the British national income provided by 
dividends and interest on overseas investments. Both these 
props are getting very rickety. The overseas investment 
income has largely disappeared and—either from choice 
or by compulsion—the dependence on cheap imported 
food may be less in the future than in the past. Indeed, 
there is likely to be a cumulative effect. We can continue 
to import cheap food only if we can pay for it, and we 
shall be able to pay for it only if our exports are com- 
petitive, and they will be competitive only if our high 

standard of wages is matched by a high productivity. 
Thus if we increase our productivity, we shall not only 
be able to consume more of our own domestic output, 
but we shall also be able to raise the standard of living 
still higher by enjoying cheap food. But if we are inefficient 
producers, then we shall have less of our own output to 
consume, and the standard of living will be still further 
depressed by the difficulty of organising international 
exchanges and by the consequent necessity of relying on 
the inevitably more expensive domestic production of food. 
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To the nation that hath productive efficiency shall be 
given ; and from the nation that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which it hath. es 

To a very much greater extent than hitherto, the British 
standard of living will depend on the British standard 
of production. We cannot any longer expect to enjoy a 
cushion of unearned income on top of our income. 
Every year more inexorably we shall be faced with the 
dilemma: either we take steps to raise our productivity 
per head towards the American level, or else our standard 
of living falls towards the German. We cannot any longer 
expect to be Europeans in our standards of production 
but in an upper class for consumption. We have the 
choice between producing and ing as much as the 
English-speaking communities overseas or as little as the 
nations of Continental Europe. 

To the question thus posed there can, of course, be 
only one answer. And it is reinforced by a further con- 
sideration. The British population is no longer reproduc- 
ing itself. On the average of the last eleven years, the 
net reproduction rate is about 0.80. If this continues— 
and it is‘as likely to fall as to rise—the number of workers 
will eventually fall by 20 per cent each generation, or by 
roughly two-thirds of one per cent per annum. Much 
of the smooth working of the economic mechanism—to 
say nothing of the structure of national power—depends 
on there being a continuous increase, not only in income 
per head, but also in the absolute total of the national 
income, which is of course a compound of the number 
of workers and of their average individual productivity. 
If the number of workers is falling by two-thirds per cent 
per annum, then individual productivity needs to increase 
by 24 per cent per annum if it is to achieve the same 
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increase in the total national income as, with a stable 
population, is given by 14 per cent. 

To the two existing ing slogans of “Full Employment” 
and “ Social Security ” there therefore needs to betes 
a third, “ Productivity,” on which the first two depend, 
And as a practical definition of aim, the attempt should 
be to raise the average annual increase in productivity per 
man-hour from the 14 per cent which has prevailed for 
many decades to 24 per cent. A rate of 2} per cent per 
annum compound is an increase of two-thirds in twenty 
years, or a doubling in 28 years. To double the standard 
of living within a generation may look like fast going ; but 
when it is looked at through the other end of the tele- 
scope, as the intention of arriving by 1972 at the level 
of productivity reached by the United States today, it 
does not seem so very ambitious. 

“Double the production per man-hour, and therefore 
double the consumption per man-hour, within a genera- 
tion.” This should be the slogan, and around it should 


be organised a raging, blaring campaign of propaganda 
until the general — accepts it as of equal impor- 
tance with Full Employment and Social ity—indeed, 


as being of greater importance, since both these two 
depend upon it. The importance of production has been 
dramatised by the war, and there are many lessons to be 
learnt about the means of securing it, as well as many 
examples of what can be done when all efforts are bent to 
that end. This war experience should be used as a base 
on which a wider campaign and a more permanent policy 
can be built. 

It is the purpose of this series of articles to examine 
the lines on which such a policy should proceed. 


Towards Industrial Unionism > 


HE discussions of the miners’ delegate conference at 
Nottingham this week (the results of which will be 
known by the time this issue of The Economist appears) 
on the shape and constitution of their National Union of 
Mineworkers should have far-reaching effects, not only on 
the miners’ own organisation, but on the whole trade union 
movement. In recent years, there has been a growing trend 
towards the consolidation of trade union structure in the 
direction of industrial unionism—that is, the organisation 
of all the workers in whole industries, rather than those in 
separate crafts or different districts. After the Conference 
the scheme will be submitted to a ballot of the Federation’s 
membership, and if the miners succeed in overcoming the 
difficulties involved in creating “one big union,” parallel 
developments in other sections of the trade union move- 
ment may well be hastened. 
For the miners, it is not now, as it was two years ago, 
a question whether, but of how, and in what form. The 
miners committed themselves to the principle of a single 
union at their 1942 conference, and the only reason why 
the project has not yet materialised has been the continued 
coal crisis and the wage negotiations, which have absorbed 
all the attention of the miners’ Executive. 

Mineworkers’ Federation of Great Britain, 
formed in 1889, is a loose association of some twenty 
district unions, which vary widely in size, tradition, funds 
and influence. The movement unification after 
Sen Ste ent seme, yen mpeened. ater the Genaeal 

trike w istrict agreements were imposed. Since 
then, there have been bitter rivalries between the districts, 
during the depression, when the export areas, 


The events of the war have, however, produced a radi- 
cally different situation. With the need to maintain output 
and conserve manpower, district divisions have had to be 
modified. Central and regional machinery has been set up 
under the Ministry of Fuel and Power; there is now 
national arbitration and conciliation machinery, and a 
national minimum wage has been established. The 4} 
years’ breathing-space provided under the Coal Wages 
Agreement, during which both sides are pledged to main- 
tain industrial peace, gives-the miners an opportunity to 
put their own house in order, and if they are sincere 
in their desire for a nationalised fuel industry, it 1s 
only logical that they should first nationalise their own 
union. 

“The Mineworkers’ Federation, as it is constituted 


. today, is not fitted to meet the responsibilities which face 


it in the immediate future,” stated James Bowman, the 
Federation’s Vice-President in 1942. It has no power over 
its constituent bodies, most of whom resent its interven- 
tion and jealously guard their autonomy. The Federation 
itself is inadequately staffed and short of funds ; its gloomy 
cramped quarters in Russell Square contrast unfavourably 
with, say, the palatial offices of the Durham Miners 
Association. 
x 


The plan for a National Mineworkers’ Union stipulates 
that there shall be “ no more interference with local pro- 
cedure and custom than is absolutely necessary for the 
working of the scheme.” The Union would be 
responsible for matters of industrial policy—out- 

L , hours and conditions— 
while the districts would continue to deal with purely 
local matters and continue their friendly society activities. 


District associations would become area councils, and 
their officers area officials, a change of status which may 
well be resented. Inevitably, the battery of district agents 
and staffs would have to be reduced, and the question of 
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tion and in others are outside it. Again, some of 
skilled craftsmen are catered for by engineering 


unions, and the unskilled workers by general workers’ 
unions. The term “ mineworkers” is intended to cover 
all workers in and around a colliery, and only when these 
are all included, can the Mineworkers’ Union justifiably 
claim to be a complete industrial union. 


It would, of course, be foolish to expect too much from 
the formation of a single miners’ union. It cannot solve 
the problems of the coal industry, but it is likely that 
had there been a central body, with over-riding authority, 
much of the sorry history of muddle and delay in the 
war years might have been avoided. With a national union, 
it should be easier to pursue a policy of maximising 
technical efficiency. Concentration on the most efficient 
seams and collieries, closing down the inefficient ones and 
transferring miners might be less opposed if the union were 
organised on a national and not a district basis. The 
planning and development of the industry would be ren- 
dered more practicable if the miners could speak with a 
single voice. All this depends on whether the union be- 
comes a reality, and not simply a paper scheme. Apathy 
and indifference on the part of dissident districts would 
wreck the newly-found unity. On the other side, the 
miners’ leaders will need, in the larger and more remote 
units, to show greater responsibility towards their members 
than many have done in the past. 


The miners’ problems in forming a single union are 
fundamentally the same as those involved in any form 
of trade union merger. Personal jealousies, fear of losing 
identities and of being swamped by a bigger unity, con- 
servatism and the objections of redundant officials will 
always be met. Yet it is encouraging that, in spite of these 
inherent difficulties, considerable progress towards closer 
union working should have been made since the war 
began. A few examples will suffice to illustrate the trend: 
the three railway unions have set up a2 joint working 
committee to discuss matters of common interest; the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union has decided to seek 
affiliation to the Confederation of Shipbuilding and En- 
gineering Unions ; the unions catering for women en- 
gineers have an agreement not to “ poach” each others’ 
women members and have acted collectively on women’s 
wages ; the Transport Workers and General and Muni- 
cipal Workers unions have a joint committee on organisa- 
tion. Many unions have entered into agreements about 
dilution or the delimitation of spheres of influence ; or 
have made arrangements for the mutual recognition of 
union cards, or set up machinery for settling inter-union 
differences. There has also been an increase in federa- 
tons and in the responsibilities of the federal bodies. 
The National Federation of Building Trade Operatives 
now determines the industrial policy for its affiliated 
unions, and the Federation of Furniture Trades Workers 
has put forward a postwar reconstruction scheme on be- 
half of all its members. 


But it is. still true that trade union structure, which 
grew up piecemeal and reflects the various phases of in- 
dustrial d t, has not kept pace with the march 
of events. It is still lop-sided and in many respects archaic. 
It is only necessary to look at the picture provided in 
the Registrar-General’s Report in 1942, when 57 per 
cent of the total number of unions had a membership of 
under 500, or accounted for only one per cent of total 
membership, while 16 unions, with 100,000 or more 
members, covered 60 per cent of the total membership. 
Of the total union membership of 7.8 millions, over 6 
million were in unions affiliated to the Trades Union 
Congress, Among them there is often bitter competition 
for members—no fewer than six unions organise tobacco 
workers ; the same number cater for insurance workers. 
Two rival unions recruit for shop assistants. There are 
no fewer than 52 unions in the cotton trade, while in 
the wool textile trade, the National Association of Unions 
in the Textile Trades is a very loose form of federation, 
with no power over its constituent. unions, the average 
membership of each of which is only 1,500. Building and 

are the ou ing examples of unions 


Which need to adapt themselves to technical changes, 
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and where a single union to cover all those ed in 
the industry might seem advantageous. rita 

The General Council of the Trades Union Congress 
has for some time past been seeking to modernise trade 
union structure. It spent three years after the last war 
reviewing the position and encouraging amalgamations, 
but it had to acknowledge defeat. Indeed, Sir Walter 
Citrine felt so rebuffed that, when urged by Congress 
in 1942 to make a fresh attempt, he refused on the 
grounds of impracticability. At Southport in 1943, how- 
ever, a resolution was passed, calling upon the General 
Council to review trade union structure in order to deter- 
mine where there was “uneconomic competition and 
overlapping, what amalgamations were desirable and what 
structural or other changes were necessary to ensure 
maximum trade union efficiency in the future.” Such a 
review has now been undertaken, and the question of 
trade union structure will be one of the major issues at the 
forthcoming Congress. 

Hitherto, the functions of the trade unions have, neces- 
sarily, been defensive—they have been primarily con- 
cerned with collective bargaining about wages, hours and 
conditions, with friendly society activities and with the 
general protection of their members. But during the war, 
in addition to these functions, the unions have acquired 
new responsibilities at every stage of production, and 
have indeed come to be regarded as an integral part of 
wartime machinery. -Their participation in industry will 
inevitably be extended in the future, and if they are to 
have greater responsibility for the formulation or execu- 
tion of policies—above all for industrial efficiency, an 
aspect which, in the defensive phase, the unions have 
obstructed rather than funthered—it is essential that 
the unions should be adequately organised: and equipped. 
It is significant that only a few of the larger unions have 
research or economic departments, or sponsor educational 
activities. The TUC itself, though it has the supreme 
advantage of unchallenged authority (a position which 
contrasts with the divided allegiance of American trade 
unionists), does not co-ordinate union activities to the 
extent that it might, and there is clearly room for closer 
and more regular liaison between individual unions and 
the General Council. It also seems necessary that the 
General Council should become more representative. It 
is, for instance, ludicrous that the AEU, with nearly a 
million members, should only elect one representative to 
the General Council. 

With a more unified and firmer structure, the trade 
union movement would make a more positive contribu- 
tion to the affairs of the nation. Indeed, unless they do 
make such a contribution, their raison d’étre in a com- 
munity where the state’s own responsibilities for welfare 
will be so wide, will largely have disa . The 
present structure, suitable enough in the days of laisser- 
faire, is inappropriate in modern conditions. Changing 
industrial techniques, and the introduction of new 
materials and processes have rendered many of the old 
craft demarcations obsolete. It seems inevitable that the 
future pattern of trade unionism will be much more on 
the lines of horizontal organisation, industry by industry, 
rather than by vertical organisation of craft by craft, with 
the general unions catering for the mass of non-skilled 
workers. But the corollary of the organisation of all or 
most of the workers in large industrial unions is that 
these bodies should put first in their policy the interest 
of the community m the highest pessible output per 
worker. ‘ 

A policy of full employment requires the maximum 
mobility and flexibility of labour, a condition which 
cannot be achieved so long as unions cling jealously to 
their old privileges and restrictive practices. The policy 
of productivity outlined in an article on page 236 can 
only succeed with the aid of organised labour, and can be 
wrecked by the unions if they stick to old ways. The new 
trend is to be welcomed, but it has its dangers. Industrial 
unionism, with greater centralisation, must not lead to 
bureaucratic control ; it must not weaken the democra tic 
basis of the movement; it must pull its weight in in- 
creasing the power of the nation to produce and so to 
keep up the standard of living. 
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To the nation that hath productive efficiency shall be 
given ; and from the nation that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which it hath. 

To a very much greater extent than hitherto, the British 
standard of living will depend on the British standard 
of production. We cannot any longer expect to enjoy a 
cushion of unearned income on top of our earned income. 
Every year more inexorably we shall be faced with the 
dilemma: either we take steps to raise our productivity 
per head towards the American level, or else our standard 
of living falls towards the German. We cannot any longer 
expect to be Europeans in our standards of production 
but in an upper class for consumption. We have the 
choice between producing and consuming as much as the 
English-speaking communities overseas or as little as the 
nations of Continental Europe. 

To the question thus posed there can, of course, be 


only one answer. And it is reinforced by a further con- - 


sideration. The British population is no longer reproduc- 
ing itself. On the average of the last eleven years, the 
net reproduction rate is about 0.80. If this continues— 
and it is as likely to fall as to rise—the number of workers 
will eventually fall by 20 per cent each generation, or by 
roughly two-thirds of one per cent per annum. Much 
of the smooth working of the economic mechanism—to 
say nothing of the structure of national power—depends 
on there being a continuous increase, not only in income 
per head, but also in the absolute total of the national 
income, which is of course a compound of the number 
of workers and of their average individual productivity. 
If the number of workers is falling by two-thirds per cent 
per annum, then individual productivity needs to increase 
by 2} per cent per annum if it is to achieve the same 
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increase in the total national income as, with a stable 
population, is given by 14 per cent. 


To the two existing slogans of “Full Employment ” 
and “ Social Security ” there therefore needs to be added 
a third, “ Productivity,” on whieh the first two depend. 
And as a practical definition of aim, the attempt should 
be to raise the average annual increase in productivity per 
man-hour from the 14 per cent which has prevailed for 
many decades to 23 per cent. A rate of 2} per cent per 
annum compound is an increase of two-thirds in twenty 
years, or a doubling in 28 years. To double the standard 
of living within a generation may look like fast going ; but 
when it is looked at through the other end of the tele- 
scope, as the intention of arriving by 1972 at the level 
of productivity reached by the United States today, it 
does not seem so very ambitious. 


“Double the production per man-hour, and therefore 
double the consumption per man-hour, within a genera- 
tion.” This should be the slogan, and around it should 
be organised a raging, blaring campaign of propaganda 
until the general public accepts it as being of equal impor- 
tance with Full Employment and Social Security—indeed, 
as being of greater importance, since both these two 
depend upon it. The importance of production has been 
drarnatised by the war, and there are many lessons to te 
learnt about the means of securing it, as well as many 
examples of what can be done when all efforts are bent to 
that end. This war experience should be used as a base 
on which a wider campaign and a more permanent policy 
can be built. 


It is the purpose of this series of articles to examine 
the lines on which such a policy should proceed. 


Towards Industrial Unionism 


HE discussions of the miners’ delegate conference at 
Nottingham this week (the results of which will be 
known by the time this issue of The Economist appears) 
on the shape and constitution of their National Union of 
Mineworkers should have far-reaching effects, not only on 
the miners’ own organisation, but on the whole trade union 
movement. In recent years, there has been a growing trend 
towards the consolidation of trade union structure in the 
direction of industrial unionism—that is, the organisation 
of all the workers in whole industries, rather than those in 
separate crafts or different districts. After the Conference 
the scheme will be submitted to a ballot of the Federation’s 
membership, and if the miners succeed in overcoming the 
difficulties involved in creating “one big union,” parallel 
developments in other sections of the trade union move- 
ment may well be hastened. 

For the miners, it is not now, as it was two years ago, 
a question whether, but of how, and in what form. The 
miners committed themselves to the principle of a single 
union at their 1942 conference, and the only reason why 
the project has not yet materialised has been the continued 
coal crisis and the wage negotiations, which have absorbed. 
all the attention of the miners’ Executive. 

The Mineworkers’ Federation of Great Britain, 
formed in 1889, is a loose association of some twenty 
district unions, which vary widely in size, tradition, funds 
and influence. The movement towards unification after 
the end of the last war was repressed after the General 
Strike when district agreements were imposed. Since 
then, there have been bitter rivalries between the districts, 
especially during the depression, when the export areas, 
such as Durham and South Wales, suffered unemploy- 
ment and wage reductions, while the position of the 
more prosperous inland areas, such as Nottingham, was 
relatively well maintained, and competition between the 
various coal-producing areas became acute. The ascer- 
tainments system, designed originally to provide labour 
with a fair share, with profits, of the proceeds of the in- 
dustry, became not only meaningless, as the industry 
produced no profits, but, because it was organised on a 
district basis, a recurrent source of inter-union friction. 


The events of the war have, however, produced a radi- 
cally different situation. With the need to maintain output 
and conserve manpower, district divisions have had to be 
modified. Central and regional machinery has been set up 
under the Ministry of Fuel and Power; there is now 
national arbitration and conciliation machinery, and a 
national minimum wage has been established. The 4: 
years’ breathing-space provided under the Coal Wages 
Agreement, during which both sides are pledged to main- 
tain industrial peace, gives the miners an opportunity to 
put their own house in order, and if they are sincere 
in their desire for a nationalised fuel industry, it is 
only logical that they should first nationalise their own 
union. ;' 

“The Mineworkers’ Federation, as it is constituted 
today, is not fitted to meet the responsibilities which face 
it in the immediate future,” stated James Bowman, the 
Federation’s Vice-President in 1942. It has no power over 
its constituent bodies, most of whom resent its interven- 
tion and jealously guard their autonomy. The Federation 
itself is inadequately staffed and short of funds; its gloomy 
cramped quarters in Russell Square contrast unfavourably 
with, say, the palatial offices of the Durham Miners’ 
Association. 

* 


The plan for a National Mineworkers’ Union stipulates 
that there shall be “no more interference with local pro- 
cedure and custom than is absolutely necessary for the 
sound working of the scheme.” The Union would be 
responsible for matters of general industrial policy—out- 
put, wages, manpower, safety, hours and conditions— 
while the districts would continue to deal with purely 
local matters and continue their friendly society activities. 
District associations would become area councils, and 
their officers area officials, a change of status which may 
well be resented. Inevitably, the battery of district agents 
and staffs would have to be reduced, and the question of 
compensating displaced officials may prove a stumbling- 
block. Another problem is raised by the position of colliery 
deputies, who in some districts are organised in the 
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Federation and in others are outside it. Again, some of 
the skilled craftsmen are catered for by engineering 
unions, and the unskilled workers by general workers’ 
unions. The term “ mineworkers” is intended to cover 
all workers in and around a colliery, and only when these 
are all included, can the Mineworkers’ Union justifiably 
claim to be a complete industrial union. 


It would, of course, be foolish to expect too much from 
the formation of a single miners’ union. It cannot solve 
the problems of the coal industry, but it is likely that 
had there been a central body, with over-riding authority, 
much of the sorry history of muddle and delay in the 
war years might have been avoided. With a national union, 
it should be easier to pursue a policy of maximising 
technical efficiency. Concentration on the most efficient 
seams and collieries, closing down the inefficient ones and 
transferring miners might be less opposed if the union were 
organised on a national and not a district basis. The 
planning and development of the industry would be ren- 
dered more practicable if the miners could speak with a 
single voice. All this depends on whether the union be- 
comes a reality, and not simply a paper scheme. Apathy 
and indifference on the part of dissident districts would 
wreck the newly-found unity. On the other side, the 
miners’ leaders will need, in the larger and more remote 
units, to show greater responsibility towards their members 
than many have done in the past. 


The miners’ problems in forming a single union are 
fundamentally the same as those involved in any form 
of trade union merger. Personal jealousies, fear of losing 
identities and of being swamped by a bigger unity, con- 
servatism and the objections of redundant officials will 


- always be met. Yet it is encouraging that, in spite of these 


inherent difficulties, considerable progress towards closer 
union working should have been made since the war 
began. A few examples will suffice to illustrate the trend: 
the three railway unions have set up 2 joint working 


committee to discuss: matters of common interest ; the 


Amalgamated Engineering Union has decided to seek 
affiliation to the Confederation of Shipbuilding and En- 
gineering Unions ; the unions catering for women en- 
gineers have an agreement not to “ poach” each others’ 
women members and have acted collectively on women’s 
wages ; the Transport Workers and General and Muni- 
cipal Workers unions have a joint committee on organisa- 
tion. Many unions have entered into agreements about 
dilution or the delimitation of spheres of influence ; or 
have made arrangements for the mutual recognition of 
union cards, or set up machinery for settling inter-union 
differences. There has also been an increase in federa- 
tions and in the responsibilities of the federal bodies. 
The National Federation of Building Trade Operatives 
now determines the industrial policy for its affiliated 
unions, and the Federation of Furniture Trades Workers 
has put forward a postwar reconstruction scheme on be- 
half of all its members. 


But it is still.true that trade union structure, which 
grew up piecemeal and reflects the various phases of in- 
dustrial development, has not kept pace with the march 
of events. It is still lop-sided and in many respects archaic. 
It is only necessary to look at the picture provided in 
the Registrar-General’s Report in 1942, when 57 per 
cent of the total number of unions had a membership of 
under 500, or accounted for only one per cent of total 
membership, while 16 unions, with 100,000 or more 
members, covered 60 per cent of the total membership. 
Of the total union membership of 7.8 millions, over 6 
million were in unions affiliated to the Trades Union 
Congress. Among them there is often bitter competition 
for members—no fewer than six unions organise tobacco 
workers ; the same number cater for insurance workers. 
Two rival unions recruit for shop assistants. There are 
no fewer than 52 unions in the cotton trade, while in 
the wool textile trade, the National Association of Unions 
in the Textile Trades is a very loose form of federation, 
with no power over its constituent unions, the average 
membership of each of which is only 1,500. Building and 
shinbuilding are the outstanding examoles of unions 
which need to adapt themselves to technical changes, 
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and where a single union to cover all those engaged in 
the industry might seem advantageous. 

The General Council of the Trades Union Congress 
has for some time past been seeking to modernise trade 
union structure. It spent three years after the last war 
reviewing the position and encouraging amalgamations, 
but it had to acknowledge defeat. Indeed, Sir Walter 
Citrine felt so rebuffed that, when urged by Congress 
in 1942 to make a fresh attempt, he refused on the 
grounds of impracticability. At Southport in 1943, how- 
ever, a resolution was passed, calling upon the General 
Council to review trade union structure in order to deter- 
mine where there was “uneconomic competiticn and 
overlapping, what amalgamations were desirable and what 
structural or other changes were necessary to ensure 
maximum trade union efficiency in the future.” Such a 
review has now been undertaken, and the question of 
trade union structure will be one of the major issues at the 
forthcoming Congress. 

Hitherto, the functions of the trade unions have, neces- 
sarily, been defensive—they have been primarily con- 
cerned with collective bargaining about wages, hours and 
conditions, with friendly society activities and with the 
general protection of their members. But during the war, 
in addition to these functions, the unions have acquired 
new responsibilities at every stage of production, and 
have indeed come io be regarded as an integral part of 
wartime machinery. Their participation in industry will 
inevitably be extended in the future, and if they are to 
have greater responsibility for the formulation or execu- 
tion of policies—above all for industrial efficiency, an 
aspect which, in the defensive phase, the unions have 
obstructed rather than furthered—it is essential that 
the unions should be adequately organised and equipped. 
It is significant that only a few of the larger unions have 
research or economic departments, or sponsor educational 
activities. The TUC itself, though it has the supreme 
advantage of unchallenged -authority (a position which 
contrasts with the divided allegiance of American trade 
unionists), does not co-ordinate union activities to the 
extent that it might, and there is clearly room for closer 
and more regular liaison between individual unions and 
the General Council. It also seems necessary that the 
General Council should become more representative. It 
is, for instance, ludicrous that the AEU, with nearly a 
million members, should only elect one representative to 
the General Council. 

With a more unified and firmer structure, the trade 
union movement would make a more positive contribu- 
tion to the affairs of the nation. Indeed, unless they do 
make such a contribution, their raison d’étre in a com- 
munity where the state’s own responsibilities for welfare 
will be so wide, will largely have disappeared. The 
present structure, suitable enough in the days of laisser- 
faire, is inappropriate in modern conditions. Changing 
industrial techniques, and the introduction of new 
materials and processes have rendered many of the old 
craft demarcations obsolete. It seems inevitable that the 
future pattern of trade unionism will be much more on 
the lines of horizontal organisation, industry by industry, 
rather than by vertical organisation of craft by craft, with 
the general unions catering for the mass of non-skilled 
workers. But the corollary of the organisation of all or 
most of the workers in large industrial unions is that 
these bodies should put first in their policy the interest 
of the community .n the highest possible output per 
worker. 

A policy of full employment requires the maximum 
mobility and flexibility of labour, a condition which 


‘cannot be achieved so long as unions cling jealously to 


their old privileges and restrictive practices. The policy 
of productivity outlined in an article on page 236 can 
only succeed with the aid of organised labour, and can be 
wrecked by the unions if they stick to old ways. The new 
trend is to be welcomed, but it has its dangers. Industrial 
unionism, with greater centralisation, must not lead to 
bureaucratic control ; it must not weaken the democratic 
basis of the movement ; it must pull its weight in in- 
creasing the power of the nation to produce and so to 
keep up the standard of living. 





NOTES 


The Northern Battle 


The outcome of the present phase of the fighting in 
Northern France cannot yet be definitely assessed. 
Further sweeping Allied advances and victories can be 
confidently expected. The odds are so heavy against the 
Germans that they cannot reasonably hope to stave off 
fresh defeats. What is not clear is whether they will still 
be able to fight large-scale delaying battles in France. 
Pubic opinion has once more been warned not to set its 
hopes too high and not to expect the end of the campaign 
within weeks. The warning—from General Eisenhower— 
may have been inspired by the course of the fighting in 
the Normandy pocket. The American drive from Le Mans 
northwards towards Argentan was one of the major master- 
strokes of the war, and the German army in the Norman 
“pocket” has been badly mauled. But it has obviously 
not been destroyed, and is still in being. It managed to 
keep open the precarious escape route between Argentan 
and Falaise for longer than might have been expected. 
Whether it will now be able to make a new stand else- 
where cannot yet be said. A retreat over the now bridgeless 
Seine would expose these battered forces to new and 
crippling blows ; but strong remnants may still cross the 
river by pontoons and barges and be reinforced by fresh 
divisions in the rear. 


* * 


Invasion from the South 


Such respite as the Germans may have gained by 
dogged defence in Normandy has been more than offset 
by their remarkable impotence in face of the Allied landings 
in Southern France. It is enough to compare this landing 
with the landings at Anzio or even in Normandy to have 
a clear picture of the shrinking spiral of German strength. 
General Maitland Wilson will obviously advance along 
the Rhone Valley to link up with the Allied forces in the 
north as quickly as possible. In this he will be decisively 
assisted by the French partisans, who now for the first 
time go into action with artillery. He may also be able 
to strike, again with the inestimable help of the irregulars, 
across the Maritime Alps into Northern Italy and so out- 
flank Kesselring from the north and force him to abandon 
the Po Valley much sooner than he would otherwise be 
prepared to do. The extraordinary opportunities now 
opened before the Allies in the West and in the South 
have partly been due to Hitler’s evident decision to throw 
the bulk of his last reserves against the Russian advance. 
All along the Eastern Front, from Lake Peipus to the 
River San, the Germans are now counter-attacking heavily. 
The Russians seem to be waiting until the enemy has 
spent his striking power in those vain and costly efforts 
before they themselves resume, as they soon will resume, 
their victorious drive westwards. 


¥ ¥ 


Hostages for Hitler 


There is unhappily very little evidence to suggest that 
the prospect of defeat has lent moderation to the plans of 
the Nazi High Command. On the contrary, from every 
side come reports of war to the last man, and an attempt 
to fulfil the old threat that, if Nazi Germany were to fall, 
it would drag down with it the dead body of Europe. This 
grim pursuit of the holocaust is difficult to understand—as 
difficult as the Nazi mentality. The only likely explanation 


is that by compelling the German army to fight a series - 


of senseless yet heroic rearguard actions—for example, the 
continued resistance of the Brest and Lorient garrisons— 
the Nazis hope to perpetuate 4 Wagnerian myth of heroic 
defeat, for use in the future writing of German history. 
This is only a hazard, and it may be doubted whether all 
the Nazi leaders intend to share the Gétterdammerung 
which they are decreeing for their followers. There has 
always been an incredibly sordid underside to the life-story 
of the Viennese housepainter. The plans for the inner 
clique may well include sanctuary in neutral countries, or, 
if that should prove impossible, a bargain with the Allies 
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OF THE WEEK . 


according to the oldest of all gangster patterns—the holding 
of hostages. Hostages there are in plenty—the prisoners of 
war, the millions of foreign workers. In fact, there are too 
many. A sudden rising or a sudden collapse of authority 
might turn the hostages into Greeks in the wooden horse. 
It is therefore not surprising that the Nazis seem to be 
looking for more manageable hostages. The agéd Pétain may 
be one. Whatever his record since 1939, he is still the 
“ victor of Verdun.” The reported transfer of King Leopold 
of Belgium, his consort and the royal children to Germany, 
is much more significant. Is this Hitler’s price for another 
Doorn? 


At Bay 


It is probable that Hitler, in the last desperate stage 
of his struggle, also regards the people of this county, 
in a sense, as hostages, because they are close enough to 
be the targets for the terror-weapons upon which he has 
staked his last bid. His vain hope seems to be that, faced 
with fresh threats, these “hostages” may call a truce 
before the very worst has happened to the Germans in the 
field. For this reason General Eisenhower did well to 
point out on Tuesday that the establishment of sure 
military supremacy need not mean a prompt end to the 
fight. The bigger the victories and the quicker the advance 
in France, the more likely is the enemy (if he has solved 
the technical problems of their projection) to turn to 
instruments of indiscriminate bombardment with a longer 
range than the flying bombs, and of a different character ; 
and at least until they, too, have proved militarily irrelevant 
—despite the grievous harm they may do to persons and 
property—the more likely it is that the Germans, and 
especially the Nazis, will go on doggedly, hoping against 
hope for a miraculous change in their fortunes. But none 
of this alters the fact that it is now quite certain that the 
worst will happen to the German armies in no very long 
time—though even then, with nothing more to lose, the 
Nazis may well attempt to fight on underground. 


* * * 


Economic Negotiations 


The important discussions which are going on between 
this country and the United States on economic topics con- 
form to the pattern of informal and mainly exploratory talks 
rather than to that of the formal international conference. 
It should not be supposed, however, that there is any funda- 
mental difference in the binding character of the results 
achieved between, say, the Bretton Woods Conference on 
the exchanges and international investment, at which the 
representatives of more than forty other nations attended, 
and the téte-d-tétes which Lord Beaverbrook has been hold- 
ing on civil aviation and oil with American spokesmen. 
Indeed, the oil agreement, which was reported last week, 
is probably more binding, as it stands, than the draft mone- 
tary agreements which the Bretton Woods Conference 
reached. Whether these separate agreements are made in 
conference or in conversations, they are equally binding 
acts of policy. From this, two principles would seem 10 
follow. The first is that there should be a constant collation 
of the decisions made in specific instances, such as oil oF 
rubber or civil aviation, so that they shall add up to a 
consistent economic policy which is consonant with the 
interests and the opinion of this country. The best link for 
bringing and holding together the tentative policies decided 
is probably not any single individual, even Lord Beaverbrook. 
Almost certainly, if an individual Minister were picked 
out, it should be either the Chancellor of the Exchequer or; 
since it is chiefly trade policy that is being fashioned in 
this manner, the President of the Board of Trade. But, 
obviously, the most important need is that economic policy, 
hpwever piecemeal the way in which it must be deter- 
mined, should be consciously decided by the Cabinet itself. 
Certainly it is quite illogical, and likely to be very dangerous, 
that formal decisions should be taken at conferences, such 
as that held at Bretton Woods, on questions of international 
machinery without corresponding decisions being made, 
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either in this country or in the United States, on the issues 
of economic policy upon which the working of this 
machinery will entirely depend. The alternative to present 
procedure is neither an omnibus international economic 
conference nor a prior announcement by the Government of 
its general economic programme over all the international 
field. The necessity is rather that, at every stage, it should 
be guaranteed that the right hand of policy knows what the 
left hand is doing. 


x x x 


Trade Policy 


The second requisite, which goes to the heart of our 
present procedure in international economic affairs, is that, 
by whatever means decisions on international economic 
policy are made, it should be ensured that they are kept in 
step with British opinion—and British interests. Both 
international conferences and Anglo-American conversations 
involve this country in commitments. At least it should 
be known whether Parliament and the people are prepared 
to accept and honour these obligations—it is probably even 
more vital, of course, that it should be known whether or 
not the United States Congress will be prepared to honour 
them. The draft agreements which have resulted from the 
conference at Bretton Woods are remarkable in that they 
run counter, in a number of important respects, to the views 
which were expressed in Parliament when the opportunity 
was afforded to debate the basis of the Bretton Woods 
discussions. The position at present is that, so far as the 
separate topics of Anglo-American discussion are concerned, 
Parliament’s views are not, for the most part, taken ; and 
that when, as in the case of jnternational monetary matters, 
those views are taken, they are not apparently heeded. It 
is true that, in the British system of government, there is 
very little chance that, if the Government’s decisions are 
pressed, they will be repudiated ; Ministers can rely upon 
their majority. On the other hand, the efficiency of the 
system depends, over a period, upon its sensitiveness to 
public opinion which, for all its inevitable errors, has a steady 
eye both to practicability and to national interest. It is not this 
Government or this Parliament that will have to administer 
the policy which is now being somewhat haphazardly made. 
It is, therefore, most necessary that the Government should 
not only give every’ opportunity for a discussion of the 
general economic principles and expectations upon which 
the present negotiations and decisions, in whatever form, are 
based, but also that it should take very careful notice of the 
opinions expressed. The unspoken and undiscussed premise 
of all these international and economic negotiations and 
tentative agreem=nts is the picture which the British Govern- 
ment (and the American Congress) have of the appropriate 
trade policy to be pursued after the war. Until this picture 
has been made very much clearer, there will inevitably be an 
air of considerable unreality about the talks and settlements 
which are now being made in so many various ways. 


* * 





*« 


Polish Dilemma 


M. Mikolajczyk, the Polish Prime Minister, has come 
back from Moscow with proposals for a Polish settlement. 
Details of the proposals are not yet known; and they are 
now being discussed by the Polish Government. It is fairly 
obvious that the scheme conceived in Moscow is based on 
a rigid recognition of the Polish Committee of Liberation. 
M. Mikolajczyk has been asked to relinquish his post of 
Prime Minister and to become the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. He has also been asked to induce some of his 
colleagues in London to join that body. The possibility of 
the Polish Government agreeing to those suggestions seems 
very remote indeed. More important still, even if the 
Government in London agreed, the underground move- 
ments in Poland itself would almost certainly refuse to 
endorse the agreement. This has now been made clear by 
M. Arciszewski, the Chairman of the Polish Socialist 
Party and the new President Designate of Poland, who left 
Warsaw in July. M. Arciszewski has declared that the 
Polish underground movements desires an honourable and 
straight understanding with Russia. They have assisted the 
Soviet Armies advancing into Poland, wherever that has 
been possible. They are also willing to accept the repre- 
sentatives of the Communist Party in the governmental 
Coalition on an equal footing with the spokesmen of the 
other political tendencies. But this is, according to the 
President Designate, the limit of the concessions which 
the Polish underground is ready to make. In no cir- 
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cumstances would it consent to the self-effacement of a 
Government to which it has remained faithful during five 
tragic years of German occupation. In theory, the only 
way out still left open is that the Government and the 
Committee should both give place to a Provisional Govern- 
ment to be set up in Warsaw immediately after liberation. 
Such a scheme would formally overcome the difficulties 
which spring from the conflicting claims of the Govern- 
ment and the Committee. Whether a similar scheme would 
satisfy the Russians remains to be seen. If the new Pro- 
visional Government created in Warsaw is to be really 
representative of the Polish people it would of necessity 
be almost a political replica of the London Government, 
supplemented by Communists, however much its 
personnel might be changed. The rift between Poland 
and Russia has already produced lamentable results inside 
Poland where extreme anti-Soviet and Fascist organisa- 
tions have started something like a civil war, not only 
against Communists, but also against all who preach con- 
ciliation with Russia or any territorial cessions. The Polish 
Government has decided to put those organisations beyond 
the pale. It is strange, to say the least, that in view of these 
facts accusations of Fascism and so forth should still be 
flung at that Government. 


* * * 


*‘ Free Generals ’’ in Moscow 


The Free German Committee in Moscow is coming 
more and more to the front of the stage. After eighteen 
months of silence in captivity, Marshal von Paulus, the 
German Commander at Stalingrad, and the one-time hero 
of a quasi-Wagnerian legend spun by Dr Goebbels, has 
now joined the group of twenty German generals who have 
denounced Hitler and called the German people to turn 
their weapons against him. To be quite accurate, the appeals 
of the Generals have been addressed, not so much to the 
German people, as to their own colleagues, who, under 
Hitler’s orders, still lead the Wehrmacht. Significantly, 
General Seidlitz, the chief spokesman of the “free 
Generals” in Moscow, has paid an extremely warm and 
unstinted tribute to the men who took part in the July 








Chinese horse typical of the T’ang period 


FLYING MONEY 


Fei-Tsien—Flying Money—the ancestor of the bill of exchange, 
was invented in China in the seventh century. It provided a 
means of transmitting money from place to place and thus 
assisted in developing trade and travel in China’s vast 
territories. 


The Emperor of the T’ang dynasty who originated this 
method of payment little knew he was sowing a seed which 
would grow into a highly specialized financial system enabling 
nation to trade with nation. 


Modern international commerce calls at many stages for 
facilities which only a bank with wide ramifications can 
provide. In whatever overseas transactions you are interested 
and whatever the nature of your engagements, this Bank, 
with an extensive branch system in the home country and 
banking connections throughout the whole wide world, 
is able to offer you unrivalled services at whichever of its. 
1800 offices is most convenient for your purpose. 
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conspiracy. Their names, he said, will be honoured by 
posterity as the names of great fighters for German freedom. 
It is difficult to overlook the striking contrast between the 
tenor of Russian and British propaganda to Germany. In this 
country the authorities are very reluctant to allow direct 
appeals to the German officers’ corps. On the morrow of the 
attempt on Hitler’s life the whole British press—Right and 
Left—repeated, correctly, that the Generals were as much 
the foes of the Allies as the Nazis. No similar scruples 
inhibited propaganda from Moscow. This is not to say 
that the British and Americans should imitate Russia’s 
tendency to appeal primarily to the officer corps. But it 
does underline the foolish rigidity of appealing to nobody 
for fear of being fooled by everybody. 


x x x 


Circular I 


One of the major criticisms of the Education Bill 
already shows signs of being substantiated. This referred 
to the sketchiness of the timetable of action laid down in 
the Bill. On the basis of past experience of the Board (now 
Ministry) of Education, it was suggested that the procedure 
of practical reform under the Bill did not offer the maximum 
possible safeguard against departmental procrastination. The 
Minister has now issued to local authorities a circular in 
which he announces that the school-leaving age will. be 
kept at 14 after April 1, 1945, when the rest of Part II of the 
Bill is scheduled to come into force. In view of the “ impos- 
sibility ” of securing the necessary teachers and school accom- 
modation, he says, it is not likely that the order will be re- 
voked earlier than April 1, 1946. The difficulties of teaching 
the extra teachers and of building the extra classrooms 
cannot be minimised. But why, then, was this date ever 
written into the Bill? Why was Mr Butler not more frank 
about the gravity of the position? If this first step cannot be 
taken—and probably it cannot—why has not the Minister 
already made his apologies and explanations to Parliament? 
To. start off with an indefinite postponement of the one 
first vital step is very serious indeed. The timetable sketched 
out—the words are used advisedly—in the Education Act 
could not even under present conditions be called a rigid 
one. 


* 


What’s to be Taught ? 


The plans for the new order in education are excellent, 
but the same gaps in policy which were apparent when the 
White Paper appeared well over a year ago still remain. 
The publication of the Norwood, McNair and Fleming 
reports took the first step towards filling them. Of the 
three, the McNair report on the supply .of teachers 
and the Fleming report on the public schools have 
only recently appeared, and some time must clearly 
elapse before the Ministry can be expected to for- 
mulate a decision on their findings. The Norwood Report 
on curriculum, on the other hand, was published fully nine 
months before the other two, and it is, in many ways, 
the most urgent. No indication has yet been given, how- 
ever, that its valuable and constructive work is bearing 
fruit in the Ministry. The local authorities are now en- 
gaged in preparing their development plans in the educa- 
tional field. By the very nature of this work it is essential 
that they should know as much as possible of the Govern- 
ment’s detailed intentions. In particular, the outlines of 
what the Government intend should be taught in the 
schools should not still remain wrapped in mystery.-It is a 
matter which will affect each and every school in the king- 
dom, and which is of immense importance in planning the 
physical construction of new and adapted schools. Nor, 
more fundamentally, can the likely future level and quality 
of our democratic schooling be even guessed at. Nothing 
but a full and thoughtful declaration, preferably following 
closely the lines of the Norwood Report, can allay concern. 


* * * 


Breathing Space for Farmers 


“We shall need to go on growing all the food we can 
in this country for many years to come.” In his speech 
at Belfast on Wednesday Mr Hudson used this argument 
to spur on farmers to greater efforts. He emphasised 
again that the chief aim now, with arable production at 
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Or near its peak, must be to expand the quantity and quality 
of livestock and livestock products, of which the world 
shortage is likely to be particularly severe. For some years 
yet, foreign feeding stuffs will remain scarce, but home 
crops may become increasingly available for feeding to live- 
stock. He could point out that livestock represents a branch 
of farming which is economically bést suited to the United 
Kingdom, by reason of its soil and climate, and of the 
perishability and costliness of its products. Thus the argu- 
ment is that to make full use of the country’s rich resources 
of grassland is the way to a prosperous peacetime agricul- 
ture and a solution of the present emergency. Great official 
emphasis is being put upon improving the quality of 
breeding and the standard of milk; the Government's 
acceptance of milk as “ priority number one” is as econo- 
mically sound as it is nutritionally wise. Thus far there is 
no clash between the artificial needs of an emergency 
economy and the long-term interests of peacetime efficiency. 
But there is another side to the picture, to which Mr 
Hudson referred only obliquely. He called the remaining 
years of all-out production a “ breathing-space in which 
to build even firmer foundations for future prosperity.” 
When this breathing-space is over, agriculture will have to 
take in its belt—to an extent which is illustrated, partly 
at any rate, by Mr Hudson’s own estimate that since 1939 
arable acreage has risen by nearly 50 per cent at the 
expense of the area under permanent grass. The Minister 
gave the following figures of pre-war and war-time averages 
in England, Wales and Scotland: 


1939 
19,000,000 
13,000,000* 

1,800,000 
700,000 


1944 
12,000,000* 
19,200,000 

3,200,000 
1,400,000 


Total permanent grass acreage 
Total arable acreage 

Wheat acreage 

Potato acreage 


* Just under. 


An economic and not over-costly agriculture after this war 
will probably be appreciably bigger than it was before the 
war ; but, to remain economic and not over-costly, it will 
certainly have to be appreciably smaller than it is during 
the war. A drive to improve likestock production, welcome 
as it is, will not secure the transition that must eventually 
take place, however “many years” ahead it may lie. The 
transition will be big and—unless Mr Hudson warns and 
plans ahead—painful. 


* 


Health Centres 


Very few of the answers to the British Medical Asso- 
ciation’s questionnaire on the White Paper (A National 
Health Service) found the doctors—grouped according to 


appointments held—in general agreement. But two in 
every three doctors (83 per cent of Service doctors and 
84 per cent of salaried doctors) approve of health centres 
in principle, and have clear ideas of the type they would 
like to see established. A majority favours the type 
where both preventive and curative work is done, including 
for example, maternity and child welfare and school medical 
treatment. 
Proposals on these lines were put forward originally, not 
by the Government, as was ‘stated in The Economist last 
week, but by individual doctors and the BMA’s Planning 
Commission. The health centre envisaged in the White 
Paper—one which would provide 
for individual consulting-rooms, for reception and waiting 
rooms, for simple laboratory work, for nursing and secretarial 
staff, telephone services, and other accessories—recovery 
and rest rooms, dark rooms, facilities for minor surgery, and 
other ancillaries. 
—is supported by only 15 per cent of the doctors who 
approve the principle of the health centre. It is perhaps 
surprising that, in this instance, the Government should 
have rejected the bolder and more comprehensive scheme 
put forward by the doctors—though it is almost certain 
that the decisive reason was the great administrative (and 
political) difficulty of taking maternity, child welfare and 
school work away from the particular local authorities 
which are at present responsible. It is a difficulty that 
must be admitted ; but, since the health centres will them- 
selves be under the administration of some local health 
authority, at least it should have been possible to arrange 
the transfer of these services, or most of them, by stages 
to the real health centres that the doctors and othefs 
want. On the face of it, at any rate, the courage of the 
doctors is in contrast to the caution of the Government. 
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Medical Students and the White Paper 


The views of medical students on the health services 
White Paper do not differ widely from those of practising 
doctors as elicited by the British Medical Association’s 
questionnaire. A smaller percentage of students replied to the 
questionnaire of their own association, which ran on much 
the same lines, but this is put down to such factors as holi- 
days rather than to lack of interest ; even so, it seems strange 
that only 30 per cent should have replied on a matter that 
concerns their own future so nearly. Of those who did reply, 
51 per cent were favourable to the White Paper as a whole 


and 40 per cent were unfavourable, whereas the doctors’ ° 


vote on this question showed an almost exactly opposite 
result—53 per cent being unfavourable and 39 per cent 
favourable. On another general question—whether the 
quality of the medical services would be enhanced or suffer 
by the introduction of a national service—the students 
differed from the doctors, 49 per cent saying that it would 
be enhanced and 36 per cent that it would suffer. But, in 
spite of this general blessing, 43 per cent of the students 
replied “ No” to the question whether they would enter the 
national health service as described in the White Paper, 
against 41 per cent who replied “ Yes” and 15 per cent of 
“don’t knows.” A large majority—72 per cent—agreed that 
complete medical services, including hospital and specialist 
services, should be available to all, free of charge ; 89 per 
cent expressed themselves in favour of health centres ; and 
50 per cent were in favour of abandoning the sale and 
purchase of general practices. Thus, in so far as any 
judgment can be formed on the replies received from a 
minority—albeit a large one—of the medical profession, it 
would appear that both the present and the future generation 
of doctors are broadly in favour of the objectives and basic 
principles of a national health service. But, as in all matters 
of reconstruction, there is decided and widespread disagree- 
ment about means and methods. 


x * * 


Liberating Holland 


The publication by the Dutch Government of a royal 
decree covering the principles of administration in Liberated 
Holland is a reminder that-no government in exile, however 
representative and stable, can escape certain common 
problems now that the time for homegoing is at hand. 
They have to devise ways and means of tiding over 
the first weeks of fighting and dislocation—though the 
experience of France suggests this phase may not be as diffi- 
cult as the various authorities feared. They have to get 
tid of collaborators while keeping the administrative machine 
running. They have to deal with tremendous economic con- 
fusion. Finally—and this may prove the most awkward politi- 
cal bundle to clear—they have to merge the exiled Govern- 
ment with the local resistance at a time when a great variety 
of factors—the chief of them, the absence in Germany of 
large numbers of their citizens—make immediate elections 
impossible. The Dutch Government in London is in perhaps 
the most fortunate position of all the Governments in exile. 
Its asset is the prestige of the House of Orange. Queen 
Wilhelmina apparently enjoys the complete confidence of 
practically every brand of political opinion from Left to 
Right both in Holland and in the Dutch emigration. Her 
policy has remained firmly constitutional, and it is quite 
clear that in her hands will rest most of the major decisions 
on policy in the immediate period of liberation. On her 
return she will be free to change, extend, reorientate he- 
administration at will. The Queen, as the chief element of 
political continuity, solves a host of difficulties which may 
await, say, the Belgians whose King was first a prisoner and 
is now a hostage. Other factors making for stability in the 
Dutch situation are the relatively small number of active 
quislings, the extent of loyalty among the officials in Holland, 
and the habitual steadiness of the Dutch temper. On the 
other hand, economic difficulties will be acute. There may 
also be some immediate political difficulty in giving ex- 
pression to the new political trends and ideas apparent in 
the resistance movement. The men who have recently left 
Holland testify to the strong desire of all sections of the 
resisters to reconstruct their parliamentary system in the 
direction of energy, youth and social progress. 


* 
The Government in London is naturally out of touch 


with these new trends. The Dutch emigration is one of the 
smallest, possibly not greater than some 2,000 men and 
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women. The Government has had of necessity to be chosen 
from among the business community, whose officials form 
the bulk of the emigration. These men, directors and em- 
ployees of the great Dutch concerns—Shell and Unilevers 
—were brought in to direct Ministries, and to keep up a 
framework of government not only for Holland, but for the 
Dutch East Indies. In recent months, a new call on this 
limited manpower has come from the Allied military authori- 
ties. The Dutch have set upa Civil Affairs branch, into which 
again businessmen have been called with temporary military 
rank. Even so, it is said to be seriously understaffed. These 
are the men whom the Queen will take back with her to 
Holland. Their business background has led some critics 
to doubt their capacity to “merge” with liberated 
Holland. Such criticism overlooks the fact that Holland 
itself is to a great extent a “business community.” In 
any case, the new decree makes it clear that there will be 
no change in Holland’s constitutional and democratic 
system. The decree lays it down that 

The States General, the provincial states and the communal 

councils will be re-established immediately after liberation. 

Elections will be held when the exiled Dutchmen have 
returned. Meanwhile, the Queen’s attitude is a _ sure 
guarantee that :n the interim period new men from the 
resistance will be everywhere brought in to supplement 
the old politicians and the men of the emigration, many of 
whom will return to their normal business activities. This 
decree underlines the great political stability of Holland. 
Economic problems will be acute, but at least the Dutch 
Government will escape those deep and dividing political 
and social issues which make the future of other exiled 
governments and dynasties so dark. 


* * * 


Too Many Wholesalers ? 


Mr T. W. Caves, the secretary of the Wholesale Textile 
Trade Association, has laboured for many years to explain 
the useful functions of the wholesale trader. His latest 
observations, nade 10 the British Hosiery Manufacturers’ 
Association, deserve close attention. The wholesale trade 
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distributed £33 million worth of hosiery and underwear in 
1942—a figure which does not include the turnover of firms 
combining the duties of manufacturer and wholesaler or 
wholesaler and retailer. This huge task of distribution was 
performed by no more than 7,300 workers. Mr Caves uses 
this statistical evidence to support his view that direct 
trading between manufacturer and retailer is unpractical and 
uneconomic. Had these goods been delivered direct from 
the factories to the retail stores 


many thousands more (workers) would have been required 
by reason of the duplication of the various operations in- 
volved in distribution. 
In Mr Caves’ opinion it is not possible greatly to reduce 
the costs 


entailed in the distribution of manufactured products in small 

quantities to every town, village or hamlet throughout the 

country. 
This argument may well apply to the textile trade in which 
demand is highly differentiated by the regional and social 
vagaries of taste and fashion. The intermediary functions 
of the wholesaler, who carries a large stock of patterns and 
fabrics, may be more justifiable than those of the whole- 
saler of standardised products, such as motor-cars and 
household appliances. But overlapping still occurs in almost 
every branch of distribution, and manufacturers will con- 
tinue their attempts to eliminate excessive wholesale costs by 
direct trading, or by themselves taking over the functions 
of wholesaling. The view that the multiplicity of 
wholesalers in the textile trade is in the interest of the 
independent retail unit is not without substance. It follows 
logically upon the need for a multiplicity of retail outlets 
in the textile trade to prevent an exaggerated and dangerous 
standardisation. 


* * x 


Vital Statistics 


The birth-rate is still rising. Since the trough of 1941, 
when the yearly average was only 14.2 live births per 
thousand, the number of births has been steadily increasing 
to an average of 16.5 per thousand for 1943. In the first 
quarter of 1944, there were 184,145 live births, giving a 
rate of 17.9, compared with 16.9 for the corresponding 
quarter of 1943. This is the highest rate for a first quarter 
since 1926. Comparison with the experience of the last war, 
when the birth-rate dropped steadily from 22 to 18 per 
thousand, is surprising. But it may well be that the present 
boom in births is only an earlier counterpart of the boom 
of the early 1920’s. The steady decline in the matriage rate 
which has been continued in the first quarter of 1944 fore- 
shadows a corresponding decline in births and is thus 
presumptive that a repetition of the 1920-22 boom is un- 
likely in the immediate post-war period. The fewer 
marriages of the last two years or so are likely to result 
in a smaller number of first births than were produced by 
the more numerous marriages of the early war years. On 
the other hand, although the marriage rate for the first 
quarter of 1944 is the second lowest of the war years, it 
shows an increase of over 8,000 marriages on the average 
for 1934-9. Other things being equal (which of course they 
may not be), this points to a future decline in births from 
the present rate, but to a point not quite so low as in 1941. 
A more encouraging sign is the steady decline in infant 
mortality. The first year of life still shows much the largest 
percentage wastage of all, and any reduction in this relatively 
high mortality will be some contribution to the stability 
of the future population. 


* * * 


Road Casualties. 


Lord Samuel’s statement in the Lords that not only 
more but many more had been killed and injured on the 
roads than in all the Services during the war has caused 
considerable comment. Little of the discussion, however, 
has attempted to sift the statistical basis of his statement. 
The figures he quoted were 588,000 road casualties against 
under 370,000 Service casualties. The monthly road casu- 
alty figures of the Ministry of War Transport for the three 
years ending March, 1944 (no figures for the early wartime 
period are available), show 22,518 killed and 433,366 injured, 
which bears out its rough accuracy. But the proportion of 
killed to injured is roughly 1 to 20, compared with about 
I to 3 in the Services. Only just over a third of those injured 
on the road come in the seriously injured (meaning, detained 
in hospital) category, the rest being casualties which were re- 
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ported to the police but sustained only minor injuries. Lord 
Samuel’s statement gives an exaggerated impression ; but all 
the same the situation to which he drew attention is bad 
enough. Since the war, the number of killed has risen—the 
figure of 22.518 for the three years to March, 1944, compares 
with 19,842 for the last complete three pre-war years (1936- 
38)—but the number of injured has fallen considerably— 
433,366 against 680,926. Leaving aside the special circum- 
stances of wartime driving, and considering instead the three 
pre-war years quoted, it is possible to get an idea of the sort 
of hazards that will be run on the roads in the future, 
assuming pre-war conditions neither improve nor deteriorate 
(both of which are possibilities). Taking the 1939 population 
of the United Kingdom as roughly 48 million, and assuming 
an average expectation of life at birth of 60 years, it follows 
that one out of every 120 persons born must expect to meet 
death on the roads, and every third one born must expect to 
be injured on them (leaving out of account the fact that some 
persons will sustain several injuries in their lifetime). 


x x x 


What! No Beer ? 


Beer production in the second quarter of 1944 was 
8,117,814 bulk barrels—a new wartime record, but one 
which will leave the record-loving British public singularly 
unimpressed. The published figures create an exasperating 
mirage, and tongues will protrude to new (and record) 
lengths. Only Tantalus has suffered in comparable degree. 
London is taking more than its share of punishment these 
days ; to the perils of the flying bombs are now added the 
horrors of unslaked thirst. The beer shortage is due to an 
unfortunate coincidence and concentration of forces—all 
tending to drain the capital of its liquid resources. The 
evacuation of children, and the influx of building operatives 
has made London’s population more adult and less teetotal. 
Many “reputed” quarts have followed the invaders into 
northern France. The weather in the Straits has been un- 
commonly dry and hot. Moreover, beer has been in great 
demand for semi-medicinal purposes. Drink seems to repair 
very effectively the minor damage done to the nervous 
system by sporadic bombing. In the blitz of 1940-41 tea was 
the universal soother; but the latest missiles fly by day— 
and in summer sunshine. London has gone “dry” not 
through the shortcomings of the brewers, nor (despite 
murmurings from the trade) through any excessive limita- 
tion of the trade by Mr Bevin’s firm control of man-power ; 
apparently the Catering Bill so strained relations between 
the Minister of Labour and the brewers that Mr Bevin 
now tends to be blamed somewhat too readily. The 
probable shortage of hop-pickers may carry the drought 
a stage further, but hopes can be good that the fates will 
conspire to ease the situation in time for V-day. On Tues- 
day Mr Mabane hinted that the problem of how to make 
beer “keep ” might be solved by pasteurisation. 
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Letter to the Editor 


Terms for Germany 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1rR,—May I be allowed to make the following observations 
on your “Terms for Germany ”? 

You say that “the aim of a peace treaty is above all to 
avoid the recurrence of war.” Agreed. But the only road 
leading to it is to keep Germany so weak that she should 
not be able to go to war again. 


The Economist quotes Mr Churchill’s speech of 
August 2nd, applying it to Germany. But is Germany to-day 
a “ great civilised country ”? The latest record of Germany’s 
civilisation is the “ doodle-bug,” or the “ death factory ” at 
the Maidanek camp, near Lubiin. 

Of course, peace will have to be maintained by force, 
because the only guarantee of a peace for our century is to 
keep Germany sutticiently weak to prevent her from becom- 
ing again aggressive. Of course, Germany should not regain 
sufficient strength in ten or fifteen years to open a cam- 
paign for recovering her territorial losses. The argument, 
however, that the Germans can repeat the Ruhr crisis ot 
1923 is baseless because the Ruhr crisis was the result of the 
assistance which the Spartacus movement received from 
the Third International. (Sic: Editor.) This position has 
changed radically. For the same reason it simply does not 
make sense to maintain to-day that Russia is apt to accuse 
the Western Powers of such a “ conspiracy ” that she would 
make her own terms with Germany. 

The Economist insists that this is not a question of being 
kind to the Germans. But what else is it? 

The Economist accepts it as a fact that Allied opinion in 
the West will not be willing “to lift a finger to enforce the 
kind of settlement ” which would keep Germany weak. This 
would be a very poor testimony of the public opinion of 
the Western Allies if it would be at all true. But there is 
still an Allied opinion of the East which as far as Germany 
is concerned is not less interested, not less important, and 
not less authoritative than the Allied opinion in the West. 

A way of moderation has never been and never will be 
applicable to Germany. Every peace treaty based on Ger- 
many’s defeat in war will be opposed by the Germans if 
we leave them strong enough to impose such views on the 
public opinion of the German people. As far as the Ger- 
mans are concerned, there is no difference between “ modera- 
tion” and “leniency,” though The Economist would like 
to believe in it. If it really does believe in it, it only 
proves that its knowledge of the German psychology is not 
very well founded. 


AMERICAN 


And if The Economist considers as moderate a peace 
treaty which would include “the punishment of war 
criminals, a period of physical reparation, some frontier 
rectification in the East, where exchanges, as opposed to 
transfers of population, would be possible,” and last, not 
least, “absolute disarmament of Germany,” well, I would 
like to meet the German who would genuinely accept such a 
treaty as “ moderate.” 

And a last question. Why does The Economist envisage 
that only the Americans and the British will accept the 
burdens of enforcing the absolute disarmament of Ger- 
many? What about the Russians? What about the French? 
What about the Poles and the Czechs? Are they less in- 
terested to keep Germany disarmed? Or do they simply 
not count?—Yours sincerely, 


STEFAN LITAUER. 
Dorset House, London, N.W. 1. 


[Mr Litauer raises two principal points. The first is that 
the only way of: preventing war is “to keep Germany so 
weak that she should not be able to go to war again,” and 
that, since The Economist proposes a “ moderate” peace, 
it is, in fact, advocating a wrong policy. The second is that 
the Powers of Eastern Europe, including Russia, are pre- 
pared, if necessary without the aid of Britain and America, 
to enforce a strong settlement. 

On the first point, The Economist argued that the essence 
of a strong treaty is that the victors should be ready to 
enforce it, say, fifteen years after victory, if necessary by 
war. We believe that the British and the Americans, as well 
as the Russians and the others whom Mr Litauer mentions— 
apparently in order to give the impression, which he knows 
to be demonstrably false, that The Economist is both anti- 
Soviet and anti-European—would be ready to enforce total 
disarmament and some other provisions. We do not believe 
the Western Powers would show any readiness to apply 
force over a violation of the territorial settlement now being 
proposed. Therefore, the inclusion of these “ strong” terri- 
torial terms would ultimately and disastrously weaken the 
settlement. 

On the second point, it may be that Russia and the other 
European Powers would be ready without British and 
American military aid to enforce a settlement which the Ger- 
mans were attempting to reverse. Against this possibility The 
Economist records its opinion that any weakening of the 
present Allied Coalition would strengthen Germany’s posi- 
tion, and repeats its view that Russia would be unlikely to 
adopt a benevolent and unsuspicious attitude towards any 
defection by the Western Powers.—Ep1Tor.] 


SURVEY 





American Notes 


Return to Pearl Harbour 


At this stage Mr Roosevelt can hardly blow his nose 
without having a deep political significance read into the 
act; and his trip to Hawaii, the Aleutians, and Alaska, has 
been no exception to this general rule. This may have been 
due to the fact that there was, perhaps, less ground than 
usual for speculation in Mr Roosevelt’s impressions of the 
growth of Pearl Harbour, his commendation of the efficiency 
of the men in the Aleutians, his denunciation of Japan, and 
his expectation of great commercial developments in the 
Pacific. These were hardly news in dramatic form. His 
Most interesting suggestion concerned the joint use of the 
South Pacific Islands, chiefly British and French posses- 
sions, as forward bases against any future Japanese aggres- 
sion, But it was not so much what Mr Roosevelt said as the 
very fact of his going to the Pacific area, which set the 
tongues wagging. In the past the Administration has been 
bitterly condemned for underestimating the war in the 


Pacific, and even for starving General MacArthur of men and 
supplies in the interest of the European war. There is little 
doubt that Mr Roosevelt relished the opportunity of turning 
the tables on his critics, and of hailing General MacArthur 
as his “ old friend ”—and even less that he thoroughly appre- 
ciated the political advantages of identifying himself so 
directly with the war in the Pacific. But the picture that 
his extreme critics have drawn this week is of a man so 
besotted with political ambition that he arranged his trip 
“purely as a painfully absurd setting of the stage for 
opening of a fourth term campaign,” to perpetuate himself 
before the voters as Commander-in-Chief, even in the event 
of a German collapse, and to ingratiate himself with the 
soldier voters in the Pacific area. It is Mr Dewey’s misfor- 
tune, but hardly Mr Roosevelt’s responsibility, that the 
President is in a position to drive home by such expedi- 
tions his own interpretation of a world still in crisis. If Mr 
Dewey has chosen a slighter réle, it was because it suited 
his own talents. Nor can there be an, question that there 
were real advantages to be obtained from the President’s 
obtaining a first-hand view of the Pacific area and meeting 
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General MacArthur and Admiral Nimitz face to face. What 
is mortifying to the Republicans in the trip is the admittedly 
irritating combination of business with pleasure, patriotic 
duty with political adroitness. 


* x 


Wooing Mr Willkie 


The President’s invitation to Mr Willkie to visit the 
White House has been rightly regarded as a political rather 
than a social event. Mr Roosevelt would welcome, it is 
said, an opportunity to discuss foreign policy with Mr 
Willkie in an atmosphere completely divorced from the 
election campaign. It will be remembered that Governor 
Kerr, of Oklahoma, keynoting at the Democratic Conven- 
tion, noted with pious regret that “ when 


the Republicans snubbed and side-tracked Wendell Willkie, 
the last vestige of liberal leadership of the Republican party 
was buried unaer an avalanche of reactionary sentiment 
from which it cannot soon emerge. 


The Republicans did not fail to take similar advantage of 
Mr Waliace’s elimination at the Democratic convention a 
month later. There have been crocodile tears on both sides 
of the political fence. But it is Mr Roosevelt who has taken 
the initiative in wooing back both these influential spokes- 
men for the common man. Mr Wallace has been offered an 
important but unnamed post in the new Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration. Mr Willkie is being tempted by an appeal to his 
immense interest in foreign policy, and his well-known dis- 
content with both the Republican plank and its official 
interpreter. These overtures to the great dissident of the 
GOP will increase Republican anx.eues. Governor Dewey 
is said to have begun his own courtship by suggesting that 
Mr Willkie might care to have the Republican nomination 
for the senatorship from New York. This was a gift horse 
to be examined with care. Senator Wagner, the Democratic 
candidate, is the most strongly entrenched Senator New 
York has had for many years. Mr Willkie might well have 
replied tartly, “ Thank you for nothing.” What is certain is 
that he has remained unmoved. Like Queen Elizabeth when 
similarly beset by suitors, Mr Willkie shows a politic dis- 
inclination either to play or to pledge his hand. It is doubtful, 
indeed, whether Mr Willkie would do more than promise his 
neutrality. There can be little love lost either between 
Mr Willkie and Mr Roosevelt, or Mr Willkie and Mr 
Dewey, and neither side can very easily produce a plum 
sufficiently tempting to lead Mr Willkie to compromise his 
hopes for the 1948 Republican nomination. 


Reconversion in Congress 


Prompted by the pace of events in Europe, and im- 
patience at home, Congress has turned with a haste almost 
amounting to panic to the further problems of reconvert- 
ing the structure of production to peace purposes. With the 
War Contracts Termination Bill safely embodied in law, 
the most urgent problem obviously concerns what is called 
“human demobilisation,” that is, employment and unem- 
ployment policy for the members of the Forces, and some 
20 million war workers who will have to find peacetime 
jobs. The Senate has given an unmistakable clue to the 
temper in which it approaches this problem by defeating 
the Administration’s Bill by 49-25, and substituting for it 
Senator George’s draft. Both dealt with the reforms neces- 
sary if the unemployment insurance system is to be capable 
of dealing with the vast upheaval in an orderly and equitable 
manner. The Kilgore Bill provided for Federal payments to 
ex-Servicemen, Government and war workers on the basis 
of 75 per cent of previous earnings, up to a maximum of 
$35 a week. This was in addition to mustering-out pay for 
the Forces. It would have: allowed transportation expenses, 
and maintenance allowances of rather conspicuous liberality 
for dependants during the period of retraining. The George 
Bill is a very much more modest proposal. It amends the 
Social Security Act to add Government and war workers 
in Government-owned plants to the beneficiaries, but it 
leaves the rates of compensation, and the machinery, to the 
States, the Federal Government agreeing to reimburse the 
States, and standing ready to make non-interest-bearing 
loans to State Governments if their funds became inadequate. 
It is not difficult to understand why the Senate rallied a bi- 
partisan majority to defeat the Administration Bill, which, 
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incidentally, was solidly supported by Labour. It was 
charged that it would lead to regimentation and an unholy 
concentration of power in Washington ; that it was a “ lazy 
man’s dream,” and would make idleness as profitable as 
work, thereby defeating the end of reconversion ; and that 
it was part of the attempt of the Congress of Industrial 
Organisations to capture the Government. While it is true 
that living costs vary considerably from State to State, and 
that there is something to be said for regional standards, it is 
also pertinent that State control of unemployment insurance 
has been the most unsatisfactory feature of the whole social 
security programme, and that differences in rates between 
the States have been far greater than could be defended on 
the score of living costs. There must be grave doubts 
whether the more backward and poorer States have the 
public officials or the resources to deal with an unem- 
ployment problem of a size unprecedented in their experi- 
ence. The whole question is complicated by the heavy 
migrations of war workers to the south and west. These new 
citizens may change overnight from an asset to a liability ; 
and, in addition, there will be the problem of the migrant 
worker, difficult of solution even before the war, under 
State administration. Senator Kilgore, who sponsored the 
Administration’s Bill, may have set his scales too high; 
but under Senator George’s plan there is no certainty of 
uniform justice. There are grounds for broader criticism. 
The Kilgore Bill, in addition to unemployment compensa- 
tion provisions, would have created over-all direction for the 
reconversion process and the agencies carrying it out, along 
the lines of the present Office of War Mobilisation. It in- 
cluded plans for a National Production Employment Board 
to be made up of representatives of industry, agriculture, and 
labour. This body would presumably have been charged with 
the duty of formulating a national employment policy. The 
discarded Bill also made arrangements for planning public 
works and putting them in train, and stipulated Federal loans 
to the States for this purpose. The George Bill may, as 
Senator Barkley prophesied, undergo expansion and amend- 
ment. But as it stands, it seems, by its omissions, to place the 
entire responsibility for income maintenance on private 
industry. This may quite easily be what Congress desires. 


The Right to Read 


No mother has ever exercised more anxious discrimina- 
tion over the books in her children’s library than the Ameri- 
can Army over the magazines, books, and even films which 
it sponsors. In Great Britain, British newspapers have been 
banned from American camps—“ failed of selection ” is the 
politer term in use. Mr Sumner Welles’ “A Time for 
Decision,” former Ambassador Grew’s book on Japan, 
histories by Charles and Mary Beard, the collected columns 
of the late Raymond Clapper, have all been judged and 
found dangerous. For a time it was even reported that 
“ Wilson,” the most expensive film in all history, was to be 
banned. This has since been denied. The climax of absurdity 
was reached when among the banned books appeared the 
Official Guide to the Army Air Force, on the ground that 
it contained a photograph of President Roosevelt, with the 
chaste reminder that he was Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy. These excesses of solicitude are hardly 
of the Army’s own choosing ; indeed, they have been carried 
so far that one almost suspects a subtle scheme to discredit 
the whole idea by bringing it down to the comedy level. 
Whether this was the intention or not, that is precisely 
what has occurred, and the censorship of ideas seems about 
to dissolve in uproarious laughter. The Republicans suffer 
from acute anxiety lest the Administration should gain any 
electoral advantage through being the party in power. In 
some cases this has mounted to what can only be described 
as an obsession. Nowhere is this idée fixe more strongly held 
than in relation to the young voters in the Forces, whom it 
is feared may be unduly influenced by the fact that Franklin 
D. Roosevelt is their Commander-in-Chief. It was this which 
was mainly at the back of the mangling of the plan for a 
Federal ballot ; and it is this which is at the bottom of the 
Army’s determination to insulate the American soldier so 
completely from the stream of events and thought that not 
the slightest charge of undue influence can be brought. 
Fortunately, even Senator Taft, originator of the amendment 
banning political influence, has seen the light and agreed that 
the fundamental right of citizens of a democracy to obtain 
the facts should not be abridged in time of war. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





A Soviet Kingdom of Poland? 


“wR USSIA cannot have security without a good military 
frontier, and it is of great importance to her to put 
an end to the unrest of the Poles. Under all these considera- 
tions it is not possible to object to Russia making an 
aggrandisement that is demanded by justice.” 

These words have not been taken from any contemporary 
document. They come from a memorandum sent by Tsar 
Alexander I to Castlereagh in 1814. Like many things said 
or written during the Congress of Vienna, they have now 
suddenly acquired a new topicality. The problem then dis- 
cussed by the diplomats of the Great Alliance was the 
project put forward by the Russian Emperor for a King- 
dom of Poland. That the Russian Emperor desired “a 
strong and independent Poland” might have been said as 
often then as it ts written now—of Marshal Stalin. | 

In 1815 the Kingdom of Poland was born; in 1831 it 
was brought to the grave; Poland was incorporated in 
Russia. Yet in his own: way Tsar Alexander was absolutely 
sincere in the desire for “a strong and independent Poland,” 
just as, in his own way, is Marshal Stalin. That the 
Russian Emperor stood for a strong Poland—strong in both 
area and population—can be seen from the fact that he 
originally intended to unite all the Polish lands held by 
Austria, Prussia and Russia in a single Polish kingdom. His 
scheme met with strong opposition from Liverpool and 
Castlereagh, who could not agree to a Polish settlement at 
the expense of their Austrian and Prussian Allies. 

But the Emperor’s attempt to persuade the Poles to look 
for a favourable frontier in the West did not fail to meet 
with a response from the Poles themselves. True, the King- 
dom of Poland was linked to Russia by a dynastic union. 
The Emperor of All the Russias crowned himself as King 
of Poland. Yet in an era when monarchies by God’s grace 
had just regained stability and self-confidence, dynastic 
ties between two countries did not necessarily involve the 
loss of independence for either. In the early years after the 
Congress of Vienna, the Kingdom of Poland enjoyed much 
more than nominal independence. 

As to Marshal Stalin to-day, so to Tsar Alexander, the 
strategic motive was uppermost. He took care to see there 
was a unity in the foreign policy of his Russian Empire 
and his Polish Kingdom. But otherwise he tried not to 
encroach on Polish independence, and not to allow any 
Russian interference in Polish domestic affairs. Nor was he 
willing to extend the Russian system of government to 
Poland. In St. Petersburg, Alexander I was an absolute auto- 
crat ; in Warsaw he was a constitutional monarch. His Polish 
Government, consisting of great and devoted Polish patriots, 
was controlled by a Diet of two Chambers. Only Poles could 
hold jobs in the civil services. Polish was the only official 
language in Warsaw. A Polish army was created which was 
independent of the Russian. 

The Polish Constitution—drafted by the great Polish 
leader Prince Adam Czartoryski—guaranteed to the citizens 
of the Kingdom personal liberties, freedom of religion and 
freedom of the press. In the judgment of Polish nationalist 
historians a century later that Constitution was “in some 
respects the most progressive and liberal constitution in 
Europe.” In the view of the same historians, the electoral 
system introduced by the Emperor in Poland “was far 
ped to the English electoral system before the Reform 

ill.” 


Progress Under Russian Rule 


The first years of the Kingdom saw intensive social pro- 


gress. The educational system was enlarged and modernised... 


Mining industries were started under the direction of 
Staszic, one of the greatest patriots and spokesmen of the 
Polish enlightenment. A modern system of finance, cul- 
Minating in the foundation of the Bank of Poland, was 
introduced by the able Polish Minister of Finance, Lubecki. 
The exclusiveness of the nobility was broken; and the 
hardships of peasant serfdom were partly mitigated. Nothing 


could perhaps better characterise this period of progress 
than the fact that it was under the rule of Alexander I that 
a University was founded in Poland’s capital. When the 
Tsar, addressing the first Diet of the Kingdom in 1818, 
said to the Poles: “ Your hopes and my wishes are being 
realised,” the truth of his words could hardly have been 
denied. One of Poland’s most solemn national anthems, still 
sung to-day, was written in honour of this same Russian 
Emperor and Polish King. 

From this record it might almost seem that in Polish- 
Russian relations, the Kingdom of Poland might be re- 
garded as the best model to be imitated ; and, indeed, a 
similar union between Russia and Poland, with the same 
freedoms and flexibility, might result again in a new 
period of intensive social progress. The Russian assurances 
that there is no intention to transplant the Soviet system 
of government into Poland can be accepted. The political 
dualism—autocracy in Russia and constitutionalism in 
Poland—which Alexander I found possible, should not be 
beyond the political wit of Marshal Stalin. It might, there- 
fore, be argued that the Poles’ present fears of losing their 
national freedom and political liberties may be exaggerated. 
Nor can it be doubted that the slogans of a westward ex- 
pansion are likely to appeal to Poles now as much as they 
did 130 years ago. Marshal Stalin, too, could probably find 
collaborators among genuine Polish patriots ; and lovers of . 
historical analogies may almost be tempted: to compare 
General Rola-Zymierski, the newly appointed pro-Soviet 
Commander-in-Chief of the Polish Forces with General 
Zayonczek, Alexander’s Viceroy in Poland. Before he became 
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Viceroy General Zayonczek—“ a man of great courage and 
a weak character ”»—had fought against Russia in the Polish 
Legion under Napoleon, General Rola-Zymierski was one of 
Pilsudski’s first legionaries; in the last war he received 
twenty-one wounds in the first skirmish between the Polish 
Legion and the Russians. 


The Breakdown of the Union 


But this is only half the lesson of history. The experi- 
ence of the Kingdom of Poland contained more sombre 
features. Some are grave warnings. After fifteen years of 
existence the Kingdom was blown up in the Russo-Polish 
war of 1830-1831. Two conflicts accounted for this sad 
end. Under the Constitution of the Kingdom, the Poles had 
just enough freedom to demand more complete inde- 
pendence. The Tsar possessed just enough power to 
obliterate Poland’s independence when Polish opinion 
became “intractable.” Secret patriotic societies sprang up 
all over the country. At first they were not at all hostile 
to the monarch. Later on, unconstitutional methods of re- 
pression drove them into an extreme anti-Russian attitude. 
The working of the Constitution was obstructed equally by 
irreconcilable elements among both Russians and Poles. 
Polish secret societies established contact with the secret 
societies in Russia itself, who, ten years after the Congress 
of Vienna, organised the Decembrist insurrection. 

The other cause of contention between the King and his 
Polish subjects was Poland’s eastern borderlands. In the 
first years of his constitutional rule in Poland, Alexander I 
promised the Poles to reincorporate into the Kingdom 
several Lithuanian districts, previously annexed to Russia, 
including Vilna, Grodno and Bialystok. The Poles de- 
manded also the inclusion of the Ukrainian lands in the 
south-east, including Kiev. This last demand was rejected 
from the beginning by the Emperor. But he also failed to 
honour his promise about Vilna, Grodno and Bialystok. 

These two issues, the constitutional and the territorial, 
merged into one insoluble tangle of conflict. The head of 
' the secret societies, Lukasinski, was unlawfully imprisoned 
in the Schluesselburg fortress, where he was to spend forty 
years. The censorship of newspapers, periodicals and books 
was re-introduced. The liberal Constitution gradually became 
a dead letter. The Diet could in the end debate only in the 
shadow of Russian bayonets, The Tsar’s good and liberal 
intentions were frustrated because they were not liberal 
or good enough to make him really respect the aspirations 
of an old and proud nation. Looking exclusively for Russia’s 
security, he took insufficient care to make Poland feel secure 
from Russia. 


In the words of Byron the Tsar was 


Now half dissolving to a liberal thaw, 
But hardened back whene’er the morning’s raw 


How nobly gave he back to Poles their Diet, 
Then told pugnacious Poland to be quiet. 

But in 1830, under the impact of the July Revolution 
in France, Poland was no longer quiet. The coat of arms 
of the Kingdom—the Polish White Eagle on the breast of 
the Russian double-headed Black Eagle—was torn asunder. 


Public Opinion and Polish Independence 


Critics may view with justifiable distaste the streak of 
romanticism that runs through Polish history. But realists 
must draw their lessons from history and pay attention to 
the peculiarities of nations. The analogy with 1814 and after 
hardly needs further elaboration. Russian diplomacy—which 
now seems to take its cue from history much more carefully 
than it did some years ago—would probably be well advised 
to balance prudently its intentions towards Poland against 
the historical logic of the relations between the two countries. 
It ought not to overlook how much the Tsarist policy 
towards Poland did to dig the gulf that in the nineteenth 
ery separated the liberal and progressive West from 

ussia. 

The Polish issue was one of the centres of Allied disputes 
during the Congress of Vienna. The Poles could then lay no 
claims ; and their appeals could have little effect on the 
decisions of Allied statesmen ; in the Napoleonic wars they 
had fought on Napoleon’s side. At the Peace Conference the 
three Powers that had already partitioned Poland were the 
victors. Even so, British opinion then was neither indifferent 
nor silent on the fate of Poland. In a letter to Castlereagh, 
Liverpool wrote in November, 1814: 


We must likewise not conceal from ourselves that we shall 
have a hard battle to fight against public opinion in defence 
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of any arrangement of which the independence of Poland does 

not now form a part. 

At the next Peace Conference Poland will appear with 
the weighty titles of its seniority in the Alliance, its suffer- 
ings since 1939, and its manifold contribution to the Allied 
war effort. Can it be doubted that “any arrangement of 
which the real independence of Poland does not now form 
a part” would this time provoke a “battle against public 
opinion” much more strenuous and exacting than that of 
which Liverpool wrote? 


Respite in Roumania 


UTWARDLY Roumania has been quiet since the 

Russian advance into Bessarabia and the Bucovina 
came to a halt in May. During a few months of fighting 
early in 1944, Roumania lost its conquest in Russia, the 
province of Transdniestria. At present more than half of 
Bessarabia and the Bucovina, which was ceded to the Soviet 
Union in 1940, have been re-occupied by Russian troops, 
as well as a small strip of Roumania proper, between the 
rivers Pruth and Siret to the north of Jassy. 

The total population under the control of the Antonescu 
Government numbers at present roughly j2 millions. The 
territory and the population are again what they were after 
the so-called Vienna Award in 1940, when Roumania lost 
Northern Transylvania to Hungary, Bessarabia and the 
Bucovina to the Soviet Union, and the southern Dobruja to 
Bulgaria. 

During the retreat of the German and Roumanian armies 
from Russia to Roumania, the military and political ad- 
ministration was severely taxed by the influx of refugees, 
which made adjustments necessary in finance, agriculture, 
industry and, particularly, in the transport system. No 
definite peace movement emerged during these days, and 
reported peace feelers may have been nothing more than 
rumours. 

Roumania now appears to be almost hermetically sealed 
off from the outside world. The Antonescu Government, 
unlike the Nazi regime, lacks the backing of a mass party. 
Yet no liberal or peasant opposition has been able so far 
to find an organised form. The worsening military situation 
has now led the Antonescu Government to make a renewed 
effort to tighten political and economic control. In common 
with other satellite countries, Antonescu’s main objective 
in trying to stabilise political conditions is the adolescent 
population of the country. Out of some 3 million boys and 
girls between the ages from 12 to 20 years, more than a 
million have been registered by the state for special unions 
under the direction of a Secretary of State. Boys between 
the ages 17 to 20 years have been organised on semi- 
military lines in a compulsory labour service. They are 
directed to help with the harvest, to serve in special anti- 
aircraft defences, or to guard bridges. Above all, they are 
employed in building roads and military installations. 

One main reason for the absence of an effective political 
opposition is the strong German hold. Roumania is for 
Nazi Germany a key position in South Eastern Europe. 
German troops are not only at the fighting front, but at all 
important points. Political opposition or a peace movement 
would mean incurring the risk of absolute German occupa- 
tion. The threat of a complete dismemberment to the ad- 
vantage of Hungary and Bulgaria seems to have been effec- 
tive, apart from the fact that Horia Sima is still available 
for a full totalitarian coup under German direction. 


Industrial Mobilisation 


In contrast with the veil drawn over the political situa- 
tion current information on the economic situation is still 
available. Naturally, much of this information is published 
by German sources for the purpose of showing Roumania’s 
important part in Germany’s war economy. In form and in 
fact, the nationalisation of Rouman‘an industry has been 
carried to greater lengths. Foreign capital in the oil industry 
has almost completely been “ Roumanised.” The steel and 
iron industries, which were in Jewish hands, have been 
expropriated and are now working exclusively to support 
the war. German concerns are in direct control of the lead- 
ing industries, but German and Austrian capital interests 
have been repaid to a very large extent out of the huge 
clearing credits arising out of German-Roumanian trade 
relations. During the war Roumania’s foreign indebtedness 
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has been reduced by almost one-third of its pre-war volume, 
but only at the price of direct German control and com- 
plete dependence on German manufactured articles, and 
especially war material. 

Under the threat of advancing Russian armies the Govern- 
ment re-introduced in April the rationing of bread, flour, 
sugar, fats and soap. Last autumn the favourable harvest 
made it possible to suspend rationing. During the spring 
local shortages of foodstuffs, largely caused by transport 
difficulties, became apparent. Rationing is again in force, but 
only in the towns, where three meatless days per week 
have also been introduced. From last year’s harvest Germany 
received appreciable quantities, which amounted to roughly 
500,000 tons of wheat, barley, maize and pulse. Germany 
had to pay for one-third of these imports with Swiss francs ; 
some 20,000 tons of wheat have probably been exported to 
Finland ; but there is no indication that any appreciable 
quantities of foodstuffs have been exported to other 
countries. 

This year’s harvest will be considerably smaller because 
of the loss of Bessarabia and the Bucovina. In normal times 
the province of Bessarabia produced almost 80 per cent of 
the entire oilseeds. The greater part of these crops will be 
lost. The area under cereals is also smaller this year. Indus- 
trial crops (mainly hemp, flax and cotton, which covered 
roughly 113,000 hectares in 1943) can certainly not be 
extended as originally planned in face of the Russian 
advance. As a precautionary measure a national reserve of 
vegetable oils and wheat is now being accumulated. 


Oil and Bombs 


There is no doubt that German influence has been hard 
at work to overcome the difficulties of a backward peasant 
agriculture, but apart from the more thorough collection 
of crops German industry has not been able to supply 
the peasant with much-needed industrial articles. Germany 
has delivered during the war roughly 4,000 tractors and 
6,000 tractor ploughs. Simple ploughs and other agricul- 
tural implements needed by the peasants are now to be 
manufactured by Roumanian industry under a new plan. 
The much-discussed reorganisation of the peasant villages 
into some kind of production unit was a failure. Subse- 
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quently the Government reaffirmed that private ownership 
of the land would be maintained ; but a new scheme aims 
at some kind of mixed societies for the productive com- 
bination of large and medium estates using peasant labour. 

Roumania’s industries, particularly the oil industry, have 
been under effective bombing range for some time. Oil 
refineries, rail junctions and harbours have been repeatedly 
bombed. Considerable damage has been reported each time. 
The raids during 1943 had no large effect (according to 
German claims) on the output of crude oil, which was re- 
ported to be the same, at some 5.6 million tons, as it was 
in 1942. Refinery capacity, however, was only partly em- 
ployed. It is certain that the transport of crude oil and 
refinery products met with very considerable difficulties. 
The output figures for oil and metal ores, still published 
largely for their propaganda effect, are, in fact, contradictory 
in many respects. 

The impression has been growing recently that the 
totalitarian organisation of agriculture and industry after 
the German model has become more elaborate. The par- 
ticular Roumanian problem, however, is that the administra- 
tion is incapable of making this new organisation work. An 
imposing number of organisations has been set up, but 
recent military events forced the administration to adopt 
makeshift arrangements, particularly in repairing bomb 
damage, in overcoming transport difficulties, and in ac- 
commodating refugees from eastern provinces. The budget 
for 1944-45, made before the Russian advance, had to be 
revised. Part of the estimated large deficit is to be covered 
by a new defence loan, which is actually a compulsory loan 
levied on industry, agriculture, and even on wage and salary 
earners. 

There is no doubt that the Antonescu administration 
wanted to impress the people with the necessity of some- 
thing in the nature of total mobilisation for Roumania’s 
“second war” against Russia, which propaganda turned 
into a war for the liberation of Bessarabia and the Bucovina. 
At present Roumania enjoys a respite from large-scale 
fighting at the front, but increasing bombing raids have 
created great industrial insecurity, which cannot be 
countered, in present technical and administrative condi- 
tions, by any large-scale movement or evacuation. 
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No fighting man wants to come back to peace on the dole. 
But unemployment is a world problem, and even with full agree- 
ment between Government, employer and worker no single 
employment plan can succeed without whole-hearted international 
collaboration. 

Given this kind of collaboration . . . that is, if Nation ‘* A ”’ 
will co-operate with Nation ‘‘B’’ for the benefit not only of 
Nations ‘‘ A ”’ and ‘‘ B ”’ but of Nation ‘* C ’’... this Company 
believes that the huge industrial energies developed by the war 
and adapted to the needs of peace wil! provide full employment 
and prosperity for all. 

We therefore urge business leaders on both sides of the Atlantic 
to think and plan for the future in terms of International Industrial 
Collaboration as the only sure basis for full employment 
throughout the world, peace and prosperity. 
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pend on the savings of fuel you make in your 
factory now. Apply the following suggestions 
for cutting out process waste. 

Perhaps an 80-lb. steam pressure is being used where 
a 60-Ib. one would do as well. Perhaps a liquid is 
heated to boiling-point when a lower temperature 
would do. Or your furnaces may habitually be used 
for small batches ; concentrate the work so that they 
are fully loaded. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


The Federal Reserve Ratio 


(From Our New York Correspondent) 


O* December 31, 1941, the ratio of the reserves of the 

Federal Reserve Banks to their deposit and note liabili- 
ties stood at 90.8 per cent. On May 31, 1944, the ratio was 
57.2 per cent. Although the legal minimum is considerably 
lower, being a compound of the statutory requirements, 
the law requires a reserve of 40 per cent in gold certificates 
(formerly in gold) to be kept against the Federal Reserve 
Banks’ note issues and also a reserve of 35 per cent in “ lawful 
money ” to be kept against their deposits. The present ratio 
is thus well above the minimum, but the decline has been 
precipitous and is causing considerable comment and some 
concern. The spectre of the collapse of the Government 
bond market, which, in 1920-21, followed up the drop 
of the ratio to a level of 40 per: cent and less is being 
raised. 

The declining ratio has resulted from the burden of 
war on the Reserve System. Since December, 1940, currency 
in circulation has risen from $8,732 million to $22,112 
million (May 31); Federal Reserve notes, the chief com- 
ponent of this total, have furnished 90 per cent of the 
expansion, increasing from $5,883 million to $18.532 mil- 
lion (May 31). Until the end of 1942 the chief explanation 
of this expansion of circulating currency appears to have 
been the increase in wage payments and living costs. More 
recently, the growth of black market and tax evasion activi- 
ties conducted on a cash basis seem to have been increasingly 
important. Other considerations are additional currency 
requirements resulting from shifts in population and greater 
use of cash for savings by the lower and middle income 
groups. 

The reserve supply from which the commercial banks 
must meet this demand for currency was replenished until 
the end of 1940 by a gold inflow adequate both to meet 
the need for currency and to provide considerable additional 
increase in member bank reserve balances to cover the 
swelling volume of deposits. During 1941, however, the 
gold influx tapered off ; member bank reserves dropped 
toward the end of the year in the face of a continued rise 
in deposits and currency in circulation, Excess reserves 
(over those legally required against deposits) on December 
31, 1941, had fallen to less than half of the $6.8 billion at 
which they had stood in June, 1940. 

At the beginning of 1942, therefore, the Reserve System 
had to shoulder the burden of providing funds for the 
commercial banks and has carried it ever since. The larger 
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part of the support has been given by purchase of govern- 
ment securities in the open market on the instance of the 
Reserve Board. The System’s firm and unlimited offer to buy 
and sell Treasury bills at three-eighths per cent, which 
in effect puts the initiative in the hands of the member 
banks, is widely used, and about 30 per cent of the 
System’s holdings of Government securities at the end of 
April were carried with options for repurchase by the 
member banks. In addition, member bank borrowings have 
been rising in recent months and now total nearly a quarter 
of a billion dollars, the highest in over a decade. Reserve 
Bank credit outstanding is now $14,759 million; at the 
end of 1941 it was $2,369 million. 


x 


This increase of $12 billion has been largely dissipated 
in a $10,937 million increase in the money in circulation, 
but has also served to compensate for a $1,483 million 
decrease in the monetary gold stock, which might other- 
wise have made a serious dent in member bank reserves. 
As it was, member bank reserves increased by only $119 
million during this period (January 31, 1942—May 31, 1944). 
The issue of reserves in excess of legal requirements dropped 
to about Io per cent of the June, 1940, level, with actual 
deficits in reserves recurring in New York and Chicago. 
This was a result of disproportionately heavy sales of 
Treasury obligations which now constitute the primary 
reserves of member banks because the Reserve System 
stands ready to buy them at a fixed three-eighths per cent 
rate; to this extent the literal reserve definition has lost its 
meaning. 

Several ways are open by which the apparent problem 
of the falling Federal Reserve ratio could be alleviated. 
These would either help to satisfy the demand for currency 
from sources outside the banking system, or would assist 
the member banks to meet the need without resort to the 
Federal Reserve Banks, or would facilitate the operations of 
the Reserve Banks in furnishing member banks with funds. 

The Treasury could provide a limited amount of currency 
without recourse to the banks by issuing silver certificates 
against its bullion holdings at full legal monetary value 
($1.29 per ounce); thus far certificates have been issued only 
against the cost price of silver bought—about 50 cents an 
ounce. This measure would be of limited efficacy, however, 
for it would fill currency needs at the present rate for only 
a few months. The silver holdings could be revalued, and 
certificates issued against the higher value, but this would 
serve for only a few months more. 

Following the second alternative the Board of Governors 
could reduce member bank reserve requirements to the 
statutory minima for demand deposits of 13 per cent for 
New York and Chicago banks, 10 per cent for reserve city 
banks, and 7 per cent for “country” banks and 3 per cent 
for time deposits. (Present levels are 20 per cent, 20 per 
cent, and 14 per cent respectively for demand deposits and 


’6 per cent for time deposits.) 


The third line would make a more direct frontal attack 
on the declining Federal Reserve ratio. The Treasury might 
use the $1.8 billion Stabilisation Fund to replenish Reserve 
Bank reserves. Or the Reserve Banks might resume the 
issue of Federal Reserve Bank notes, which were raised 
for emergency periods and require a reserve of only 5 pet 
cent (the balance may be Government securities) as com- 
pared with 40 per cent for the Federal Reserve notes. 
Unfortunately, Federal Reserve Bank notes are currently 
under a cloud, since several hundred millions printed years 
ago were issued a few months ago in an unorthodox 
manner: the Reserve Banks devosited Government securi- 
ties with the Treasury to provide for “retirement” of 
the notes at the same time they were issued, the Reserve 
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thus avoiding putting up any reserves or paying the tax 
which it must pay when such notes are outstanding. This 
evoked much criticism and the Senate passed a Bill, now 
pending in the House, to forbid the use of Reserve Bank 
notes. ; 

These three broad methods are not the only ones avail- 
able. There are a number even less orthodox, and in addition 
Congress might authorise any number of steps by statutory 
changes. 

Furthermore, the problem may never become acute. 
At the time of writing the Fifth War Loan is about to 
open, and by converting sizeable private deposits into 
Government deposits requiring no reserves, it will alleviate 
the condition temporarily. At some time the currency 
expansion is likely to end and a return flow occur. And 
some believe it not inconceivable that this country’s gold 
stock may increase again. 


«x 


Therefore, the high degree of concern which is some- 
times expressed is probably overdone. In any event, neither 
the Treasury nor the Reserve authorities seem perturbed 
by the problem. In line with the statements of the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Governor of the 
Bank of Canada, American officials have declared for a 
post-war cheap-money policy, which implies that they have 
confidence in their ability to maintain it. In a speech at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, on December 16, 1943, Mr 
Daniel W. Bell, Under-Secretary of the Treasury, declared : 

Interest rates have remained stable during the wartime 
period, and confidence in the continuation of this stability 
has been and is widespread and well justified, and has 
caused investors to subscribe to new issues of Government 


securities in successive war loans without any sign of holding 
back in anticipation of higher rates. 
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I think it can be fairly said of the United States, as the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Kingsley Wood, recently 
said of Great Britain, that “. . . we have revolutionised public 
opinion as to what are fair rates for Government war borrow- 
ing.” I believe that this revolution in opinion has a sound 
basis in underlying economic realities, and is applicable to 
the coming times of peace also. I hope that the policies of 
the Government will be directed to this end. 


In its Annual Report for 1943 the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System expressed the same view: 


Public policy with regard to long-term interest rates should 
be part of a programme to achieve continuous full utilisation 
of the country’s material and human resources. It should 
be formed with reference to the fact that after the war this 
country will be the greatest creditor nation in the world, 
and that in creditor countries, according to past experience, 
the interest rate on long-term capital is likely to be low. 

Over the years a low cost of money to borrowers on long- 
term should tend to promote increased employment by en- 
couraging capital outiays in both old and new enterprises. 
It would facilitate the task of refunding the public debt and 
safeguard the value of Government security holdings of the 
millions of individuals, educational institutions, trusts, banks, 
insurance companies, and other investors, who have placed 
tens of billions sof dollars in Government bonds to help 
finance the war. 


However, the decline in the Reserve Banks’ ratio to the 
present level evidences a major landmark in American 
monetary development: war finance by this time has 
absorbed most of the “fat” accumulated during the latter 
1930’s. The almost incredible plethora of monetary reserve 
funds which has prevailed for several years past is no more. 
Conditions may change so as to re-establish great ease; if 
they do not, and if the heavy burden of large deficits 
continues for any considerable time, monetary management 
in this country is lhkely some time hence to be compelled 
to resort to measures heretofore used little or not at all. 


Business Notes 


Sanctions against Argentina 


The United States Treasury has this week fired the 
first live shot in the economic war against Argentina. It 
has decreed an embargo on the export of gold to that 
country. The gold in question is that which is earmarked 
on Argentine account in the United States. Since 1941 the 
balance of payments between the United States and 
Argentina has been heavily favourable to the latter. 
Argentina has, therefore, accumulated large holdings of 
dollars. These have been converted into gold and the gold 
gradually transferred from the United States to Argentina. 
It is these exports that, until further notice, will be pro- 
hibited. There is no question of blocking the Argentine 
gold held in the United States. It will still be freely re- 
convertible into dollars, and the dollars in question will 
be available for such Argentine purchases as can be made 
in the United States. The embargo, in fact, brings the 
position of Argentine funds in the United States roughly 
into line with that of Argentine sterling accumulations. In 
the case of sterling these funds cannot be freely converted 
into other currencies and cannot be taken out in the form 
of gold, but are protected by a gold guarantee. Nevertheless, 
the American move is clearly one of offensive character 
and amounts to discrimination against Argentina. For- 
tunately, it is a decision which, owing to the weak position 
of sterling, the United Kingdom had been compelled to 
anticipate and which, therefore, requires no corresponding 
and answering gesture from our side. 


x x 


Egypt’s Sterling 


The leader of the Egyptian delegation at the Bretton 
Woods Monetary Conference, Sany Sackany Bey, has stated 
that, after the end of the Conference, one of the members of 
the delegation was sent to Canada to discuss trade relations 
between the two countries “as one of the means for liqui- 
dating sterling balances.” There can only be one interpre- 
tation of this remark. Egypt, disappointed of its hopes of 
getting the problem of abnormal sterling balances discussed 
and, perhaps, solved at Bretton Woods, is now endeavour- 
ing to get this sterling freely convertible in at least one 
of the “hard” currencies, namely Canadian dollars. In an 
earlier statement made while the Bretton Woods Conference 


was in progress, Sany Sackany Bey remarked that Egypt’s 
sterling assets amounted to £250 million—a figure which 
was probably intended to indicate the present size of these 
balances and investments. Egypt no doubt sees difficulties in 
achieving an early liquidation of the abnormal part of this 
substantial sum, and assumes that there will be less difficulty 
in getting from Canada the kind of import goods she will 
most require after the war than if she has to wait in the 
queue of war creditors of the United Kingdom. The sugges- 
tion which is being made to Canada is that that country 
should accept as payment for exports to Egypt some of the 
sterling that is now lying on Egyptian account in London. 
The proposition is unlikely to receive a very kindly recep- 
tion in Ottawa. There is no particular reason why Egypt 
should receive preferential treatment in solving the problem 
of her abnormal sterling accumulations. The initiative taken 
by the Egyptian authorities, however, stresses the urgency 
of tackling the problem of sterling debts at the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity. Delay, and the apprehension it would 
cause with the creditors, might undermine the position of 
sterling as an international currency and as the basis of a 
great and world-wide currency group. 


* * 


Uncertain Markets 


It is difficult to explain the present uncertain tone of 
the Stock Exchange, except in equally uncertain terms of 
uncertainty. Since The Financial News Index reached its 
high figure of 116.9 on August 9th, there has been a 
reaction to 114.6, with a certain amount of “ tired ” selling 
but no really striking falling off in the volume of dealings. 
This movement has hardly been attributable to even a 
temporary shifting of market emphasis from equities to 
fixed interest stocks; for dullness such as it has 
been, has affected gilt-edged securities also. To link 
the movement with war developments, convincingly, 
is not easy. The market has still to make up its 
mind whether, at the present level of values, an early 
and complete Allied European victory would be a bull 
or a bear point for prices. Its reactions to extremely 
favourable events in Normandy suggested the latter view ; 
yet news of the Riviera landing put quotations firmer by 
the close on Tuesday afternoon. There may, in fact, be 
some substance in other suggestions for present dullness. 
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which are purely temporary and “technical” and do not, 
in toto, add up to anything like a “trend.” For example, 
a certain amount of seiling has been reported from 
followers of Dow Theory, which calls for action on chart 
conjecture without reference “to broader but more prob- 
lematical background considerations. The advent of fine 
and sunny weather in the Straits of Dover, again, has been 
brought in as an explanation of the decision of some market 
operators and representatives of large investment institutions 
to take an unexpected and delayed holiday and allow their 
reduced commitments to * simmer ” meanwhile. Certainly, 
the higher prices which prevailed before the present modest 
reaction, succeeded in bringing out sizeable amounts of 
stock, mainly from holders who were then rather more 
ready than before to believe that the higher prices went, 
the higher they looked. But this week it has been said of 
jobbers generally that they would prefer to have short 
books now and longer ones next week—or maybe later. 
Altogether, it does not look as though the present move- 
ment goes very deep, or amounts to much more than the 
“ breathing pause ” which a three months’ almost unbroken 
rise in share values would normally demand. It might 
mean more than that—there is admittedly a not unin- 
fluential section of market opinion which is looking sus- 
piciously for the first well-marked sign of a change of 
dominant trend—but events alone can decide that question. 


*« x *« 


Civil Aviation 

The political, strategic and economic problems of inter- 
national civil aviation are so vast and complex in their 
implications that it is hardly surprising if the international 
negotiations preparatory to a successful world conference 
appear to be somewhat tortuous—and so far abortive. 
Hitherto, the United States has tended to be the centre of 
discussion ; there have been talks between America and 
Britain, and, last month, between America and Russia. These 
talks have not yet even produced any general principles ; 
they have been tentative and explanatory. All that has been 
established definitely is that complete internationalisation of 
air transport, favoured by this country, is unacceptable to 
the United States. Nothing is known about Russia’s views 
on this, but much can be guessed. The approach of the 
three countries to the problem is inevitably governed by 
their geography and strategy. For example, from the British 
point of view, the best possible solution would be a policy 
of Freedom of the International Air, with the Common- 
wealth treated as a unit, and with a mutual sharing of 
Imperial cabotage rights with the French and Dutch 
Empires. But such an arrangement would hardly be accept- 
able to America, whose 48 states form one geographical 
entity. To the United States, Freedom of the. International 
Air tends to mean freedom of the air over the British Com- 
monwealth. Some of the problems of international air trans- 
port are analysed systematically, and in greater’detail than 
hitherto, in the second report of the self-styled Independent 
Committee on the Future of Civil Aviation. The Committee 
strongly presses the British point of view ; it asks for as 
much freedom as possible within a regime—government- 
controlled but privately operated—which would extend the 
meaning of cabotage to all territories under the same 
sovereignty, but, in the case of the British Empire, would 
not include the self-governing dominions. Above all, its 
chairman, Captain A. S. Lamplugh, stresses the need for 
good will. — 

We have the advantage of controlling actual or potential 
air bases indispensible to the development of international air 
lines. The United States has the advantage of an existing 
organisation made possible by the rapid development of air 
lines within its own territory, and of a wartime production 
which has been able to concentrate far more on the develop- 
ment and production of transport aircraft than any other 
country. Here are the obvious seeds either for rivalry and 
dispute, or for good will and co-operation. 

There has been no lack of good will in recent negotiations ; 
the aim should be to evolve principles of co-operation that do 
not place this country at a disadvantage simply because, 
unlike the United States and Soviet Union (or Soviet Com- 
monwealth, as some have christened it), the British Com- 
monwealth is not a single geographical entity. 


*x *x x 


Ministry of Production 


In its seventh report of the present session, the Select 
Committee on National Expenditure has expressed its views 
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on the regional organisation of the Ministry of Production. 
It still believes that the Citrine Committee—its report was 
published in May, 1942—was right in recommending that 
the Ministry of Production should be a super-departmental 
authority to “control and supervise” the Supply depart- 
ments at the centre and in the regions. If the function of the 
Ministry and its regional organisation has been limited to 
one of co-ordination, this is due, largely, to the fact that they 
were set up too late, that is, at a time when the Supply 
departments had already settled down to an independent 
existence. Nevertheless, even within their limits, the 
Ministry of Production and the regional boards were 
essential to the smooth working of war production: In 
the Committee’s view: 

The conception of a Ministry of Production meets a recog- 
nised need, in that such a Ministry is able, together with 
the Ministry of Labour, to take a bird’s eye view of the 
whole productive capacity of the country. Decentralisation 
to the regions and districts is essential for the day-to-day 
work of production, and the influence which these two 
Ministries can exert affords some guarantee that the com- 
peting claims of the various supply departments do come 
under impartial review at a reasonably low level. .. . It is 
gratifying to report that there si now a readiness to utilise 
the services of the Ministry of Production in composing 
differences which arise from the ‘competing claims of the 
three Supply departments. . . . As co-ordinating bodies 
under full-time chairmen the regional boards have built up 
a position of value to the supply departments and to the 
Ministry of Labour. 

The Capacity Office Organisation, designed to ensure a 
more even distribution of work by bringing together firms 
overloaded with contracts and firms with idle capacity, has 
“not fulfilled the high hopes that were originally enter- 
tained.” Although the capacity offices have worked a stan- 
dard system for recording capacity and load, the use made 
of them has on the whole been “ disappointing.” Since nearly 
all the larger firms have for years had their own organisation 
for finding capacity for sub-contracts, the new machinery 
could never have dealt with anything but the fringe of 
sub-contracting capacity In sum, like all agencjes super- 
imposed upon an existing regime, the Ministry of Pro- 
duction, at the centre gnd in the regions, has been able to 
do no more than smooth down rough edges and offer 
guidance ; but within these limits it has performed a vital 
function. 
«x *« * 


Post-War Functions 


Although essentially a device for ensuring the smooth 
flow of war production and the fullest possible use of 
resources, the question is inevitably being asked whether 
the regional machinery of the Ministry of Production can 
perform any useful function in peace. On a first view there 
would seem to be little to do for such an organisation after 
the period of transition when the Government’s place as 
the chief purchaser of supplies will be taken by private 
traders. But, if the Government is to be successful 
in ensuring the maintenance of “a high and stable level 
of employment,” it will require the fullest possible. infor- 
mation about the trend of employment, of orders, stocks 
and production in the various industries and regions. It 
will still require a bird’s-eye view of production capacity 
as a whole and it will still need “eyes and ears” in the 
regions. The regional boards have acquired a wealth of 
knowledge of local conditions and their capacity offices 
have evolved an efficient system of recording capacity and 
load ; in other words, they might well be transformed into 
the regional intelligence centres that will be essential after 
the war. 

* * * 


Shipping Share Deals 


The revival of interest in shipping equities on official 
news of a bid for the shares of the Lancashire Shipping 
Company, at a price equivalent to 113s. 44d. per £1 unit, 
by an unnamed purchaser, is the latest incident in the 
“break-up values” campaign in this rather untypical 
market. Obviously, however misleading a measuring rod the 
net worth of balance-sheet assets may be for the shares of 
going concerns, the case is altered when “break-up” 
becomes an urgent practical proposition, not for a company 
but for the individual shareholders who own it—particu- 
larly when the industry, like shipping, is one in which the 
whole trend of war conditions has been towards greatly 
increased liquidity, while it has hindered the ability to 
estimate probable future earning power. The suggestion 
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behind the Lancashire Shipping offer, and many others, 
actual and potential, is that the special parties who offer 
particular terms have their own means of gauging future 
possibilities, which shareholders do not possess, with the 
rider that, when it comes to naming figures, a £5 note in 
the till should be worth at least £5 in cash (if not more) 
when, in fact, the till holds an unusually large number of 
such notes. In the Lancashire Shipping case, an earlier offer 
of 100s. was turned down, and the present figure represents 
a definitely higher value than the break-up price of the 
stock. The buyers, in short, are willing to pay more for 
“ prospects ” than others, such as Lamport and Holt a few 
weeks ago. But both, clearly, may be right—everything 
depends on factors peculiar to each case. The truth is that, 
of all kinds of share dealings, activity in the market for 
“shipping offers” is the most chancy. To deduce from 
first principles which companies will catch the favourable 
eye of intending purchasers (and more than one powerful 
group is seeking opportunities to bid) is a very different 
proposition from diagnosing the future of an industry. In 
the last resort, a market where these conditions rule must 
be the worst of all markets for rational investment, since 
“inside information ” is its ruling force. Movements like the 
renewed spurt in Anchor Line shares at the end of last 
week, and the noteworthy though less extensive rise in Dene 
Shipping, emphasise the point. Where “someone knows,” 
or at least can persuade others that he does, the scope for 
interested buying or external manipulation is at a maximum. 
The only preventive is the utmost frankness of directorial 
disclosure, even in general terms, when negotiations become 
reasonably firm, and not when the ink is dry on the com- 
plete agreement. 


Aircraft Manufacturing Uncertainties 


Aircraft manufacturing is still regarded as one of the 
most speculative of post-war investments. This is illus- 
trated by the Actuaries Investment Index for end-July 
which gives a yield on aircraft shares of 7.84 per cent, com- 
pared with an average yield for all classes of industrials of 
4.08 per cent. The industry is handicapped by the fact that 
it needs to make its plans for a considerable period ahead 
but can obtain little insight into post-war conditions and 


‘demand, factors closely bound up with Government policy 


which remains as yet largely unstated. Bitter memories of 
the last post-war era cloud the hopes of producers and damp 
the spirits of investors. Some of the difficulties with which 
the Bristol Aeroplane Company is now faced are outlined 
in the statement by its chairman, Mr Verdon Smith, which 
accompanies the accounts for 1943. On the accounting side, 
it is claimed that the slowness and complexity of Govern- 
ment progress payments makes them inadequate for the 
task of financing production, which required last year a still 
higher average of borrowings from the company’s bankers, 
and retards for many months any accurate computation of 
annual sales; above all, Government methods create an 
institutional atmosphere, which is 

infectious to many who come in touch with it, and detrimental 

to efficient management. 
More important than these difficulties is the need put for- 
ward for the Government to decide its post-war policy, 
especially as regards exports and air transport. It is pointed 
out that four or five years are needed to bring a new aircraft 
or engine from the initial design to the stage of production, 
and that technical progress advances so rapidly as to require 
a well-conceived programme in the technical, production, 
sales, and financial branches for a number of years ahead. 
Mr Verdon Smith’s plea for enough stability to make post- 
war planning possible deserves the Government’s sympa- 
thetic consideration. But the Government, in its turn, is 
faced with uncertainties—as to what scale of military pro- 
duction will be desirable after the war, for instance. This 
makes it all the more necessary that those policies which 
can be formulated should be, notably one for civil aviation. 


* * * 


A Problem in Reconversion 


‘ Inevitably, the transition from war to peace production 
after the defeat of Germany will have to be a gradual pro- 
cess. It will have to be gradual, not only because the war 
in the Pacific will continue to make demands on British 
industry, but also for purely technical reasons. The process 
of reconversion is gexerally envisaged as one whereby 
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peace production gradually displaces war production in 
individual factories. In many industries, such as textiles, 
there is no difficulty in effecting a smooth change-over. But 
in some, organised on mass-production lines, awkward 
problems may arise. For example, the big motor manufac- 
turing concerns operating a flow system of production may 
find it difficult to resume and progressively to increase the 
output of cars in proportion to the decrease in war orders 
in individual plants. They will have to do one thing or 
another ; but they cannot efficiently do both. If this is the 
technical position, the best solution, in theory, would be 
to maintain some plants on war production and to release 
others completely for the manufacture of cars. In the United 
States, where the big motor companies own a number of 
plants, this solution presents no difficulties. But in this 
country it would involve a choice, not between the plants 
of a single concern, but between the single plants of different 
companies. If the choice presents itself in this form, the 
companies whose plant is released would obviously have 
the advantage of a start over those which have to continue 
on war production. Is the Government to make the choice? 
Or, what is more likely, will it seek the industry’s advice 
in this matter? And, if so, what decision will the latter 
make? Will it decide by ballot or seek a solution in some 
pooling device? The problem of reconversion, clearly, needs 
careful examination if friction and muddle are to be avoided. 
The scaling-down of war orders needs examination, not 
merely in the British context, but, like the dove-tailing of 
war production through the Combined Production and Re- 
sources Board, in the Anglo-American context. 


x * * 


Trade and Bombing 


The retail trade report for June, published in the 
Board of Trade Journal of August 12th, shows that the 
flying bombs had an immediate effect on trade, particularly 
in central and suburban London. The target area in the 
South of England region is obviously too small to have 
influenced the figures, except, appropriately, in the sports 
and travel goods section. In this section, the South of Eng- 
land and suburban London areas show a large increase—in 
the former turnover was 47.9 per cent, in the latter 40.7 
per cent, above that of June last year. As was expected 
from earlier bombing experience, central London and the 
West End lost most: the fall here in non-food sales, com- 
pared with June, 1943, was 17 per cent. Trade for the 
country as a whole was maintained, and the index of the 
average value of daily sales (1942 = 100) of non-food 
merchandise was 86, compared with 84 in June, 1943. Sales 
of food and perishables were higher than the year before 
in all districts, and an interesting side-light on evacuation 
is the rise of 16.6 per cent in cafe and restaurant turnover 
in the London suburbs. (The breakdown of the food and 
perishables section in the statistics into (a) grocery, pro- 
visions, bakery ; (b) perishables, sweets, tobacco; and (c) 
cafe and restaurant, is a new departure in the report.) 
Reports for July and August will probably show greater 
falls in turnover in London than the present one. Evacuation 
increased its pace in July, and, in addition, there has been 
much holiday travel. West End stores may have had some 
success with their July “offers”—they were not called 


sales—which were probably meant to attract coupons as 
much as money. 


* * * 


* True and Correct ”’ 


Mr F. R. M. de Paula has squarely thrown down the 
gage against the entire basis of present accounting theory 
in his evidence, now published, before the Company Law 
Amendment Committee on May 19th. What is “a true 
and correct” view of a company’s position? Accounting 
practice, making prudence a major virtue, replies that a 
document which habitually and uniformly under-estimates 
assets and over-estimates liabilities answers that descrip- 
tion. A “true and correct” view, in fact, is described 
as one which designedly shows the position to be worse 
than it really is. Mr de Paula contends that accounts based 
on under-statement, whose extent is quite unascertainable 
by outside observers, tend to induce a lack of confidence 
among the investing public, or even a dangerous tendency 
to exaggerate the under-statement—in other words, to 
produce the very result which the compilers of the accounts 
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are anxious to avoid. The basic principle, he declares, should 
be that the accounts of companies should be designed to 
give a‘full, true and complete view, in broad outline, of 
the financial position and the true earnings for each account- 
ing period. Expediency, mathematics and logic all appear 
to be on Mr de Paula’s side. In no art or science based on 
numbers (except in accounting) is an estimate with a 
margin of error accepted as being “true and correct ™ only 
when it is minus of its probable mean point. The mathe- 
matician’s ideal balance-sheet would show each figure with 
its zone of probable error—plus and minus so much per 
cent. But that is likely to remain an ideal for a long 
time to come, and meanwhile Mr de Paula’s suggestion 
that the compilers should strive to reach, and publish, 
the nearest estimate they can of the true mean position, 
has everything but long-standing habit and prejudice to 
commend it. Certainly, as Mr de Paula points out, that 
would not prevent companies from building up all the 
reserves deemed necessary for the development and main- 
tenance of their undertakings. Boards need neither do good 
by stealth nor blush to find it fame—nor, in Mr de Paula’s 
view, need they fear that disclosure will have ill effects, 
from their companies’ viewpoint, on shareholders, workers, 
or outside competitors. When the argument shifts to the 
latter ground, the case for accurate disclosure is even more 
self-evident. 


* 


Under-statement for prudence’ sake is one thing, but 
obscurantism, meant to throw dust in outside eyes, is quite 
another. The suggestion that the creation of secret reserves 
is an inevitable instrument in the general process of pro- 
viding for changes in the real as distinct from the money 
value of a company’s assets and arriving at the net real 
value of earnings rather than cash income, will hardly 
stand up to close examination. In fact, so far as it is the 
acknowledged function of accountancy to provide for the 
effect of changes in general price levels (itself a matter of 
keen controversy among accountants), the appropriate 
media are open and disclosed allocations to specified 
“provisions” and “reserves,” not covert jugglery with 
asset and liability values. In short, auditors might well 
decide that “correct” means—well, simply correct, and 
leave directors to justify, to shareholders and public 
opinion generally, their own view of what prudence sub- 
sequently demands by way of withheld profits and accu- 
mulated reserves. 


* * * 


Suburban and Provincial Second Thoughts 


There will be general satisfaction that the directors of 
Suburban and Provincial Stores have decided to modify their 
proposals for reorganising the ordinary share capital, to meet 
criticisms expressed by shareholders and the press, and will 
submit an amended scheme in the early autumn. The 
original proposals, which were discussed in The Economist 
on July 29th, quite apart from their own merits or demerits 
in relation to the company’s affairs, would, if carried 
through, have left on record at least two precedents which 
to many observers seemed to go right to the heart of share- 
holders’ rights in general. They would have resulted in the 
complete extinction of the existing ordinary shareholders’ 
equity in a going concern which, actually, was still earning 
profits at a rate showing available earnings on the shares 
to be dedicated to the headsman. And this would have been 
the first stage in obtaining from shareholders the equivalent 
of a fresh call, in cash, on a fully-paid share. The directors 
quite frankly made it clear that their original circular was 
of’ the nature of a ballon d’essai, and they are un- 
doubtedly to be congratulated on their dual decision 
to bow to the weight of outside shareholders’ opinion 
—though their own group held the great majority of 
the total shares affected—and to recognise, in the wording 
of their latest announcement, that the power of the press 
extends even into company matters which some other boards 
of directors, at different times, have tried to treat as family 
matters between themselves and their own shareholders. 
Both the judges in the case—shareholders and press (on 
behalf of the public)}—will now want to know how 
far the revised terms are based on what was the 
fallacy of the previous scheme—that share rights have no 
value unless they are backed by tangible balance-sheet 
assets whatever their actual or potential earning power. 
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The reports for 1943 and their accompanying state- 
ments, now issued, of two important oil companies, the 
Anglo-Egyptian Ojilfields and the United British Oilfields of 
Trinidad, give little insight into either their current opera- 
tions, which cannot be discussed for security reasons, or 
their future prospects, over which a veil is drawn. The 
immediate preoccupation of these companies is with taxa- 
tion, although the actual amounts paid under this head are 
no longer revealed. EPT relief in respect of wasting assets 
has been granted to both companies, but it is made clear 
that the sums thus now made available—£215,000 for United 
British of Trinidad and a still undetermined amount in the 
case of Anglo-Egyptian—will be fully needed for the work 
of restoring oil reserves. United British of Trinidad an- 
nounces as well the freeing of a further £85,000, represent- 
ing past over-provision for EPT, but this is more than 
swallowed up in the creation of a special reserve of £100,000 
for overdue repairs. It is clear that the heavy wartime 
demands are eating up plant and reserves at a considerable 
rate, and that rehabilitation will be costly. Despite these in- 
creased provisions for the future, the net profit of United 
British of Trinidad shows a rise of £24,000 to £142,662, thus 
enabling the ordinary dividend to be raised from 74 per cent 
to 8; per cent. Anglo-Egyptian, on the other hand, shows a 
fall in net profit of £28,000 to £137,820, and maintains its 
“B” share dividend at 12} per cent; but it is pointed 
out that the fluctuations in its profits over the last three 
years are largely the result of difficulties over tax com- 
putation. Taxation ambiguities, in fact, make it still- harder 
to gain a true picture of the real state of the two companies’ 
fortunes. The proved oil reserves of both Trinidad and 
Egypt are high in relation to these countries’ pre-war pro- 
duction, although there has clearly been a considerable 
stepping-up of output since the war. They form an impor- 
tant part of the oil-producing areas in the British orbit, and 
their future will be vitally affected by the advice proffered 
by the proposed International Petroleum Commission, and, 
still more, by any multilateral agreement which follows the 
Anglo-American interim oil agreement. 


* * * 


Municipal Loans Conversions 


The proposed machinery for canalising municipal’ 
borrowing through a bigger and better Local Loans Fund 
may get into its stride sufficiently quickly to help deal with 
a considerable volume of municipal loans conversions fall- 
ing due next year. Under the wartime arrangement such 
conversion operations, having been approved by the Capital 
Issues Committee, are underwritten by the Treasury. The 
holders of the existing stock are given an offer to convert 
into a new stock and the Treasury undertakes to provide 
any cash required to meet the claims of non-converting 


Present Amount 


Rate Outstanding Maturity 
% £ Date 
MO CLe skein sank sock ane 44 1,000,000 Feb. 1, 1945 
Rotherham ..... 2.2.60. 43 248,285 Feb. 1, 1945 
eee ee ee 43 400,000 Mar. 2, 1945 
PORT oo. 0s e505 oe o's 43 1,500,000 Jan. 1, 1945 
PIOWORENS ...0scscecce nes 43 858,940 Jan. 1, 1945 
PRET Fis ys oA we soso 43 824,000 April 1, 1945 


holders. The accompanying table shows some of the munici- 
pal loans whose conversion or repayment have already been 
notified. This cash is made available out of the Local 
Loans Fund. Thus, by screwing up the terms of conversion 


sufficiently close to the prevailing gilt-edged yield and ° 


depriving holders of maturing municipal stocks of the small 
margin of yield they have in the past enjoyed over and 
above the gilt-edged yield, it may be possible for the 
authorities to transfer a considerable proportion of the 
maturing loans to the Local Loans Fund. 


* * * 


Clearing Bank Statements 


The clearing bank returns for July reveal a further 
increase in bank credit, the underlying trend towards expan- 
sion being more than sufficient to take up the seasonal 
contraction that normally occurs after the June 3oth balance- 
sheet figures. Part of that contraction is evident in the fall 
of cheques in course of collection and transit items from 
£179,415,000 to £133,423,000. Despite the seasonal fall in 
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this item and the consequent reduction in the duplication 
of deposits, these have risen between June and July from 
£4,100,189,000 to £4,121,383,000. The last figure is a new 
high record. The main stimulus to this latest expansion of 
bank credit has been provided by the banks’ increased 
holdings of Treasury Deposit Receipts which have risen 
from £1,245,500,000 to £1,310,000,000. The increase in the 
weekly issue of Treasury bills by tender is reflected in the 
clearing bank statements which show bills discounted at 
£212,909,000, which is about £10,000,000 higher than the 
total for the end of June though still £31,000,000 less than 
it was in July, 1943. Since the outstanding amount of 
Treasury bills issued through the tender has risen during the 
past twelve months from £1,170,000,000 to £1,430,000,000, 
the accompanying decline in the clearing banks’ holding of 
bills is an indication of the increased investment of overseas 
funds in this type of security. The other bank asset to show 
an appreciable increase during July in investments, the total 
of which has risen by £6,000,000 to the new record level 
of £1,175,170,000. Thus all three items recording direct 
bank lending to the Government show some expansion 
and their movements dominate the picture of bank credit 
changes during last month. By contrast, loans and advances 
show a substantial drop, from £770,280,000 to £755,036,000. 
This movement brings further confirmation of the theory 
that the previous recovery in this item had been largely 
due to tax loans made in the first quarter of the year. 


* x x 


Rubber Discussions 


The negotiations on rubber, held in London from 
August Ist to August 9th, between representatives of the 
United States, the United Kingdom and Holland have 
reached “a large measure of agreement on the broad out- 
lines of the position, and on the nature of the problems that 
lie ahead.” A first programme of studies has been pre- 
pared following a comprehensive survey of the rubber 
position covering both natural and synthetic rubber ; 
arrangements for carrying out these studies are now being 
made. More could hardly have been expected now. The 
international rubber position has been thoroughly dislocated 
through the temporary loss of some 90 per cent of the 
crude rubber production to Japan, and the development on a 
very large scale of synthetic rubber production in the 
United States. The long-term economic problems caused 
by these developments—these were discussed in The 
Economist of July 1st and July 8th—will not arise until 
some time after the war. At this stage neither the exact 
position of the Eastern plantations after their liberation, nor 
the economic and technical potentialities of synthetic rubber 
—this is being continuously strengthened through increased 
experience both in production and application—can be fore- 
seen with any degree of accuracy. Definite arrangements for 
the future production and marketing of the two types of 
product will thus have to wait ; all that can usefully be done 
at this stage is to discuss general principles, and to organise 
economic and technical studies as a basis of future policy. 
Within these limits the preliminary discussions have been 
successful, and the fact that the negotiations are to be con- 
tinued soon gives reason for the hope that eventually close 
co-operation between the producing areas of both crude and 
synthetic rubber will be established. As the United States is 
the predominant producing country of synthetic rubber, and 
is at the same time the largest consumer of crude rubber, it 
should be possible ultimately to adopt a policy that will 
benefit both producers and consumers. 


* * *x 


Australian Interest Cuts 


Australian trading banks have recently been called 
upon to reduce the interest rates applying both to their 
advances and deposits. These reductions, made under the 
National Security Regulations, have brought interest rates 
in Australia to their lowest recorded levels. The charge for 
bank overdrafts and life insurance policy loans has been 
reduced from § to 4% per cent. Interest on fixed deposits 
with the trading banks has been reduced to } per cent for 
three months deposits, 3 per cent for six months, 1} per 
cent for a year and 13 per cent for two years. The rate 
on Savings banks deposits from £501 to £1,000 has been 
reduced from 13 to 1} per cent. These cuts have been 
decreed in order to encourage the flow of savings to 
Government war loans. The proportion of subscribers to 
population in the case of Commonwealth war loans has 
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been considerably lower than in Canada and New Zealand, 
and though the amounts offered have been subscribed in 
full without recourse to the Commonwealth Bank, the pro- 
portion provided by the trading banks has been unusually 
large. The banks, for their part, are not unduly enamoured 
of the fixed deposit account system which has long 
flourished in Australia, but which, in the past, has at times 
been the source of financial instability. Although the 
reductions in deposit account allowances were decreed by 
the Commonwealth Government, it can be assumed that 
the move is wholly in keeping with the banks’ wishes. The 
lower rates that now apply to deposits fixed for more than 
six months place this form of investment wholly out of 
the range of competition with Government bonds. The 
cuts are, therefore, expected to divert considerable amounts 
to the Commonwealth Loan. 


Shorter Notes 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Company has decided 
to pass its interim dividend on the ordinary capital. Last 
year, no interim was paid but a final dividend for 1943 of 
2 per cent, the first payment on equity for twelve years, 
was declared this March. The accounts for 1943 showed 
record earnings of $297 million odd and, although costs 
in wages and supplies were shown to have increased con- 
siderably, they were fully offset by the rise in earnings 
per train mile. Earned for ordinary was more than I1 per 
cent. Going on the 1943 results, the market had expected 
better things of the CPR, and the disappointment which 
followed the announcement set the shares back j to 153. 
The non-payment of an interim dividend is explained by 
the company as being due to the “onerous expense liability” 
incurred by the award made by the National War Labour 
Board in favour of the railway workers who have been press- 
ing for an increase of wages to US standard, although it 
is added that the final issue of this award is still un- 
settled. Onerous as this new burden may be, it should be 
remembered that the Canadian Pacific need little encourage- 
ment to adopt a cautious policy. 


* 


Whisky distillation is to be resumed over the coming 
twelve months, but it is pointed out by the Minister of 
Food that it must be limited by the availability of supplies. 
The announcement, which was made in the House of Com- 
mons on August 3rd, is nonetheless welcomed by distillers, 
who have been afraid that because of the length of time 
needed to produce whisky, they would have little or none 
to sell in the post-war period. Whisky normally enjoys an 
important export market, and the case for an early relaxa- 
tion of restrictions has now been recognised ; it is to be 
hoped that similar decisions will be made where possible in 
other trades where time is an important factor in 
production. 


Company Result 


Richardsons, Westgarth (Engineers) 
Years to March 31, 
1943 


1942 1944 
£ f 
Trading profit after taxation and deferred - 
__ FOPAMS. 020. e ee cecc cece sce cccccees 96,499 108,369 118,009 
fotal profits after taxation and deferred 
WI eS iR60s 6 sd5ree oriccnyenaanee 106,300 116,588 122,481 








Debenture interest ..................... 25,252 24,419 6,938 
Debenture sinking fund ................. 12,089 12,816 oa 
EOUROOIOUMER So oo cic ctiece cones soese ews 31,347 32,732 46,586 
2,210 2,210 2,425 
ee we: 3,136 
35,402 44,411 63,396 
24,513 35,387 38,926 
11 -f 10-4 13-0 
8 8 8 
General reserve ...........c0cccececeees “a 100,000 ae 
COM TOPWATE o.oo ici cece vec enceescoees 125,439 34,463 58,933 
Wet fixed aG06tG ccc ccccccccccscaccsecs 791,228 823,716 878,204 
Net inter-company items................ 48,635 79,154 66,266 
Net liquid assetst ...............0065 as. 445,463 391,792 385,361 
Gross liquid assets.............0.ccceeee 1,244,662 1,352,182 1,343,914 
Issued ordinary capital. ...............600 612,812 884,680 1,061,616 
+ After deducting provision for deferred repairs. 


The 5/- ordinary shares, standing at 6s. 104d., ex dividend, 
yield £5 16s. 4d. per cent. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


PARKER’S BURSLEM BREWERY, LTD. 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


CAPTAIN G. W. DOBSON ON POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


The 56th ordinary general meeting of 
Parker’s Burslem Brewery, Limited, was 
held, on the roth instant, at the George 
Hotel, Burslem, Captain G. W. Dobson, 
O.B.E. (chairman and managing director), 
presiding. : 

The chairman said: Before moving the 
resolution you will wish me. to give you 
some account of the past year’s trading, and 
I shall be glad to answer any questions you 
may like to put. 

In common with other brewery com- 
panies we have, during the whole year, 
been unable to meet the demand either 
for draught beer, bottled beer or spirits, 
although we have been working to the 
maximum capacity of the brewery. This 
condition of affairs may appear satisfactory 
from a financial point of view, but there 
are grave drawbacks to it. In the first 
place, as I told you last year, a strict system 
of rationing has had to be imposed on all 
our customers, who consequently find them- 
selves unable to keep their premises open 
to the public during the statutory licensing 
hours. The: danger of this situation is 
obvious, since we may be told that the 
already short hours are unnecessarily long 
and a further curtailment may be imposed 
after the war. 

I am glad to say that in most cases our 
tenants and managers have done their best 
to meet these difficulties, and I take this 
opportunity of expressing my thanks for 
their willing co-operation. Customers of 
public houses are liable to get annoyed if 
they find their “ pub” continually closed at 
their usual calling-time, and either dis- 
continue calling altogether or go elsewhere. 
We all know that habit is a difficult thing 
to break, but once broken is seldom taken 
up again. In the second place, we are 
putting a severe strain on our plant and 
also on our employees; you can keep a 
man or a machine running at top gear for 
a certain time only without doing serious 
damage, and we have managed to keep 
going at full steam for the whole five years 
of the war—not a bad record—but without 
-adequate replacements in men and material, 
neither of which we can obtain at the 
present time, the machine must slow down. 


INCREASED DUTY 


In the Budget in April a further rise of 
1d. per degree of gravity was imposed ; this 
was too little to pass on to the public, and 
the brewer has to stand the increase. I 
understand that this was done in order 
that the controlled price of barley should 
be reduced to bring it nearer to that of 
wheat. Whilst I am in favour of giving 
agriculture every possible help, I must say 
that I regard this innovation in taxation 
with great suspicion ; I cannot help think- 
ing that it opens up a new and indirect 
method of taxing the brewer, who seems to 
be always the main target for any Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, I must again 
reiterate, what I have said in the last two 
or three years, that the price of beer is 
too high. A pint of pre-war 5d. beer is 
now I1d. and is, incidentally, weaker. In 
1939 the duty on this quality beer was £2 ; 
it is now over £8. As soon as the war 1s 
over, I consider that we must press as a 
most urgent matter for the beer duty to 
be reduced so that we shall be in a position 
to give the public a better and cheaper glass 
of beer. 

I am glad to report that both our draught 
and bottled beers have retained the high 
standard which we set ourselves and have, 
I think, gained in popularity. We receive 
many queries as to why we cannot give our 
customers more of our Is. bitter, and the 
answer is simply that owing to the restric- 
tion of average gravity of all the beer 


brewed at Parker’s, only a comparatively 
small percentage can be brewed at the 
higher strength. Other breweries, who had 
a higher average in the pre-war period and 
who have a variety of districts to serve, are 
in a better position than ourselves. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


If you will now turn to your copy of 
the accounts, you will see that the trading 
account shows some £55,000 increase, 
whilst the net profit, before taxation, also 
shows the same increase ; in other words, 
the extra trading profit is net, which I think 
is extremely satisfactory and gratifying. 
The general expenses and repairs are 
slightly up—due to increases in wages and 
cost of materials—but are offset by a re- 
duction in the charge for War Risks and 
War Damage Insurance and premiums. 
The provision for tax is some £42,000 more, 
which leaves us an extra £13,000 net profit, 
due to the fact that our Excess Profits 
Standard is operating, as I explained last 
year, more favourably, and we have been 
able to pass to the future taxation reserve 
the amount of £30,000 now released from 
previous years’ E.P.T. reserves, bringing 
this reserve—as you will notice from the 
balance-sheet—to a figure of £60,000. 
This, we are advised, is sufficient to cover 
income-tax up to the end of the fiscal year 
ending April 5, 1945. 


IMPROVED LIQUID POSITION 


_ As regards the balance-sheet, on the assets 

side you will notice that we have improved 
our liquid position still further, our invest- 
ments and cash totalling £437,000. Free- 
hold and leasehold properties are up some 
£12,000 more, due to purchases of freehold 
public houses, and I think the figure is 
fairly conservative. On the liabilities side, 
the figure for sundry creditors and pro- 
vision for taxation is again very large, but 
the increase is partly due to higher beer 
duty and provision for deferred main- 
tenance. I have already explained the 
reserve for future taxation, and you will 
see from the report that the balance of net 
profit is £71,716 against £58,000 odd last 
year, which, with the £42,656 brought in 
from Jast year, makes a total of £114,372. 
This year we are asking you to put £20,000 
to the rebuilding reserve. We shall—I hope 
and expect—have very large commitments 
on this fund as soon as building restrictions 
are raised, and we must have adequate 
resources to meet them. 

After paying the preference dividends and 
making provision to the sinking fund for 
the 4 per cent. “A” debenture stock, we 
propose maintaining the dividend on the 
ordinary stock at the usual 14 per cent., and 
also paying a bonus of 4 per cent., an in- 
crease of 1} per cent. over last year, which 
will leave us an increase of £5,000 odd to 
carry forward. It is always pleasant for 
your directors to recommend a bit more to 
the stockholders, knowing that they will be 
pleased to agree and possibly—like Oliver 
Twist—even ask for more; but the time 
may come when we may have to do the 
reverse, and then kicks will be, I expect, 
more the order of the day, but let us hope 
that “we can all meet triumph and disaster 
and treat those two impostors just the 
same.” 


THE PROBLEMS OF PEACE 


A few words as to the future. So far 
this year the conditions of trade are the 
same, but he would be a bold man to 
prophesy from one day to another what 
is likely to happen, and I therefore confine 
myself to hoping that the war will soon 
be over and we can settle down to the 
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problems of peace. These will not be easy 
or plain-sailing, and your directors have 
before them many far-reaching projects, 
some of which we hope we may be able 
to implement as soon as restrictions are 
removed on building, etc. In this con- 
nection you may have recently read in the 
local Press of a proposal of ours to erect 
a licensed house in the Clayton district of 
Newcastle. The proposal seems to have 
aroused fierce opposition from a certain 
section ; whilst I respect those who hold 
definite opinions on the drink question, 
providing that they are honestly held, surely 
everyone should look at these matters with 
a broad mind, and not with any bigoted 
or biased opinion. I would like those who 
write so strongly to study the Report of 
the Committee on War Damaged Licensed 
Premises, presided over by Mr. Morris, 
K.C., presented to the Home Secretary. I 
venture to quote in extenso paragraph 65 of 
this Report: 

“In regard to the policy sometimes 
adopted of banning public houses on 
housing estates, some of the evidence we 
have received shows that the policy may 
be unsatisfactory not only for the residents 
but also in relation to redistribution 
generally. For example, licensed houses 
have been banned on housing estates of 
various sizes containing up to 20,000 people 
or more. In some cases this has led to the 
licensing of premises on the perimeter of 
the estate, or has caused inconvenience and 
unnecessary expense to residents who 
desired the amenities of the public house. 
Witnesses have suggested to us that un- 
fortunate consequences may be the result 
of having too few public houses as well as 
of having too manv, and it must be recog- 
nised that an-insufficiency of public houses 
leads to the growth of uncontrolled and un- 
desirable methods of supply. Thus social 
dangers may arise from maldistribution of 
licensed houses, whether this takes the form 
of having too many or of having too few, 
and both orms of maldistribution are bad 
by standards of good planning for the 
community.” 


A SANE AND IMPARTIAL REPORT 


The whole Report is eminently sane and 
impartial, and worthy of careful study, 
particularly those paragraphs devoted to the 
type of houses recommended in the future. 
But the attack on the trade will not be 
confined to those organisations with which 
we are familiar. Successful brewery com- 
panies are always eyed with jealousy, and 
we are given to understand that in the 
new social order propounded by the Home 
Secretary we are to have a corporate State 
directed by bureaucrats armed with five 
years’ experience of war trading; Parlia- 
ment will have little or no say except to 
direct, and the local business of Govern- 
ment is to be delegated to those unknown 
petty tyrants who, presumably, will wish to 
control everyone and everything. Surely 
a pernicious form of ‘Totalitarianism. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF AND EMPLOYEES 


Before concluding, I would like, on behalf 
of my colleagues and myself, to say how 
much we are all indebted to our over- 
worked and long-suffering staff and em- 
ployees. I have already said that we can- 
not expect to make “every post a winning 
post ” for five years, and many of them are 
feeling the strain; even so old a warrior 
as Mr Heard was off duty recently for the 
first time in 25 years. When the history 
of the brewing trade during the war 1s 
fairly considered, the operative brewers will 
be found to have done a great job of work, 
and to have produced a sound article under 
conditions which, before the war, would 
have been considered unreasonable. J 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted and the dividends as 
recommended were approved. 

The retiring director, Mr James Cad- 
man, DSC, DL, JP, was re-elected, and 
the auditors, Messrs Price, Waterhouse and 
Co, having been reappointed, the proceed- 
ings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman . 
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BOOTS PURE DRUG COMPANY, LIMITED 


LORD TRENT’S SPEECH 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Boots Pure Drug Company, Limited, was 
held on Thursday the 17th instant ct 
Beeston, Nottingham. The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Trent, chairman, presided, and said in the 
course of his speech: — 

It is with real sorrow and with a deep 
sense of personal loss to many of us that I 
have to report the death during the year of 
Dr Pyman, under whom the research side 
of our business had made great strides 
during the past fifteen years. To his widow 
and family we offer our deepest sympathy 
The directors have appointed Mr E. R 
Walker to fill the vacancy on the board, 
and he will come up for re-election at this 
meeting. 


ACCOUNTS 


This year we have made a number of 
alterations in the presentation of our 
accounts, which we hope will give a clearer 
picture of the firm to our shareholders. The 
main differences are: 

(a) Provision for the full liability for 
Income Tax Schedule “D” on the profits 
of the year, is shown clearly in the profit 
and loss account. 

(b) The income tax deducted from the 
dividends paid is now allowed for in the 
appropriation account instead of the profit 
and loss account. The effect of this altera- 
tion is to show the dividends paid at the net 
amount received by the shareholders, in- 
stead of the gross amount of the dividends 
as in previous years. 

In addition we have added a combined 
statement of assets and liabilities of the 
retail subsidiary companies. 

During the year we have increased sub- 
stantially the liquid reserves of the com- 
pany. Though we have as far as possible 
kept our plant up to date, it has been 
worked very hard during the past five years. 
In addition there is a great accumulation of 
deferred repairs and renewals of damaged 
shops and premises. These arrears will 
have to be caught up at the earliest 
moment merely to bring us back to 
the position which we held before the war, 
and naturally we wish to improve upon 
that. All this will make great demands 
upon our resources apart from new labora- 
tories which are urgently necessary. 


STAFF 


_ During the past year over 1,000 addi- 
tional members of our staff have joined the 
forces, which brings the total serving to 
over 7,000. . 

I regret to say that since the beginning 
of the war 123 members of the staff have 
been reported either killed or missing. In 
addition, 18 civilians have been killed by 
enemy action: to their relatives we offer our 
sincere sympathy. 

One hundred of the staff are prisoners of 
war, and 33 hzeve received decorations. 

The staff have worked splendidly, often 
under very trying conditions, and on your 
behalf as well as our own I offer them our 
grateful thanks. 

Our scheme of allowances to the per- 
manent members of the staff in the forces 
has been revised to benefit particularly the 
lower paid worker. 


YEAR’S ACTIVITIES 


The year has been an exceedingly busy 
one for all sections of the business and 
many records have been broken, the num- 

of prescriptions dispensed, and sales 
both mn and export all have reached new 
evels. 

Shareholders will be interested to know 
that during the years 1930-1940 the com- 
pany spent on development of the business 
over £6,000,000, of which £3,820,000 was 
from profits. This was used not only for 
recting new plant and factories and ware- 
hquses, but also for building and equipping 

€ numbers of new shops. I would like 
to quote a paragraph from my speech in 
1934. “As an instance of what has been 


done, I may quote the action of our own 
company, which in the period since 1930— 
that is, during the depth of the depression 
—has spent £2,147,972 on properties, fix- 
tures and plant. This has meant that large 
numbers of people have been given employ- 
ment by the firm quite apart from our own 
17,788 employees, an achievement only pos- 
sible because we had the funds available 
and because the directors had sufficient 
faith both in the firm and in the country 
to put the work in hand in bad times.” 

It is sometimes stated that the multiple 
shops are driving the individual shopkeeper 
out of business. That this is not so in the 
chemist’s business is shown by the fact that 
during the twenty years between the wars, 
the number of chemist’s shops in this 
country increased by 5,000 or 50 per cent. 
according to the most reliable figures avail- 
able. Obviously what has happened in this 
case is that more business has been created 
and the private chemists have been quick 
to profit by any lessons they have been 
able to learn from us. I have no hesitation 
in saying that largely thanks to our example 
the public were getting a much better and 
more complete chemist’s service at a lower 
cost in 1939 that they were in 1919. 

At the same time we recognise the vital 
importance of maintaining the highest pos- 
sible level of employment, and know from 
experience that we shall get our full share 
of any increase in the general trade of the 
country. tt is the principle to which we 
have always adhered, rather than attempt- 
ing to establish any kind of monopoly. 


RESEARCH 


We are alive to the ever pressing need of 
research (in all branches of our organisa- 
tion) and to this end we have added con- 
siderably to the personnel of our research 
staffs, especially in the chemical, bacterio- 
logical, and pharmacological ];boratories. 

In our post-war programme we have 
made provision for extensive developments 
so that we may continue to expand our 
research, particularly on problems con- 
nected with human and veterinary therapy, 
and in agricultural fields generally. 

With reference to our recently recom- 
mended dividend, knowing that many of 
our shareholders have been hit hard by the 
war, that the bulk of the shares are held in 
small amounts, and bearing in mind: the 
fact that the staff have had substantial in- 
creases during the war, and that we are 
paying nearly £200,000 a year in allowances 
to those in the services, we feel it is only 
right now to restore our dividend to 
approximately the same amount as it was 
before we suffered so heavily in the blitz. 

In my speech at the annual general 
meeting in 1939 I drew attention to the 
anomalous position of those directors who 
were under the necessity of foregoing their 
pension rights when they joined the board, 
owing to our original decision that directors 
should not participate in the pensions 
scheme. The directors recommended the 
addition of a new article of association to 
deal with pension and _ superannuation 
funds and cognate matters, and a resolution 
to this effect will be moved at the extra- 
ordinary general meeting which has been 
called to follow this meeting. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


There is, obviously, little that I can say 
about the prospects of the company at the 
present time when so much is in the melt- 
ing pot. From its very inception our firm 
has been built upon enterprise that was 
only interrupted by the restrictions imposed 
upon us in wartime. We are aware that 
some of the controls with which we are 
burdened to-day must continue after 
hostilities -have ceased in Europe, but if 
those are progressively removed at the 
earliest possible moment I have every con- 
fidence in the company’s powers of rapid 
recuperation and expansion. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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RICHARD THOMAS AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED NET PROFIT 


The ninety-fifth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Richard Thomas and Company, 
Limited, will be held, on the 30th instant, 
in London. 


The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman (Mr E. H. 
Lever) circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 


The net profit for the year, after allow- 
ing for payments under the War Damage 
Act, has increased from £632,439 to 
£740,123. Part of this increase is due to 
the varying incidence of taxation, and is, 
therefore, fortuitous, but part of it, such 
as the advantage resulting from increased 
wear and tear allowances may be expected 
to continue so long as the company earns 
profits above its EPT standard. 


In view of the entirely artificial con- 
ditions now prevailing it would not be 
proper to base any long-term forecast upon 
the figures of current earnings. After 
careful review, however, of the contribu- 
tory factors to the increase in the current 
year’s profit, and being fully satisfied as 
to the inherent earning power of your 
company, your directors have decided this 
year to recommend a dividend of 1234 per 
cent. (less income-tax). 


REDUNDANCY AND MODERNISATION 


In collaboration with the rest of the tin- 
plate industry, we have throughout the 
year been seeking to solve the allied 
problems of redundancy and reconstruc- 
tion. Redundant capacity has existed in 
this trade for a long time, and repeated 
efforts have been made to formulate a plan 
for its elimination. Such a plan was 
evolved during the year, was unanimously 
approved by the industry in November 
last, and was submitted to the Board of 
Trade for approval. Up to the time of the 
preparation of this statement approval had 
not been given, but discussions were still 
in progress. 

The tinplate industry has not, however, 
allowed the delay in the formulation and 
approval of a redundancy scheme to hold 
up the evolution of its plans for reconstruc- 
tion, although naturally these plans have 
been framed on the assumption that the 
redundancy scheme would eventually be 
approved. As I informed you last vear, 
our policy in this respect was to endeavour 
to solve the problem on a_ co-operative 
basis, and as a practical step in this direc- 
tion a company was registered in February 
last called “ Tinplate Processes, Limited,” 
of which most of the leading firms in the 
trade, including Richard Thomas, are mem- 
bers, and which represents approximately 
75 per cent. of the industry. 


GENERAL AND PERSONAL 


It is, perhaps, too little appreciated how 
important a part your company plays in 
the economic structure of the country. Not 
only does it give regular employment to 
some 25,000 to 30,009 people, but its owner- 
ship is also widespread, there being at 
least 30,000 preference and ordinary share- 
holders, with an average shareholding of 
well under £300. Out of gross manufac- 
turing and trading receipts of £26,000,000 
some £15,000,000 was absorbed in paying 
for raw materials, materials for plant main- 
tenance and sundry expenses other than 
remuneration to employees, while a further 
£926,000 was accounted for by deprecia- 
tion and obsolescence. Of the balance of 
approximately £10,000,000 about £7,100,000 
was spent in wages, salaries and other 
forms of remuneration to employees and 
£1,760,000 will go directly to the Govern- 
ment in payment of taxes. Debenture in- 
terest accounted for £450,000, tax on which 
is borne by the recipients, and £740,000 
was left for the benefit of the shareholders, 
of which {£460,000 is being paid in - 
preference and ordinary dividends. 
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MARIEVALE CONSOLIDATED 
MINES, LIMITED 


NATIVE LABOUR SHORTAGE 


The ninth ordinary general meeting of 
Marievale Consolidated Mines, Limited, 
was held at Johannesburg, on May 10, 
1944. 


Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of 
the company, presided, and in the course 
of his remarks said: Owing to a shortage 
of native labour production fell slightly 
below the rate of the previous year, but 
working costs were reduced so that the 
working profit was fully maintained. 


The ore treated showed a decrease of 
15,000 tons to 582,000 tons, and the yield 
per ton milled was virtually unchanged at 
5.34 dwt. The working revenue amounted 
to £1,309,203, of which £826,191 was ab- 
sorbed in working costs, leaving a work- 
ing profit of £483,012, which was £32,941 
more than for the previous year. The 
amount provided for taxation was £248,929, 
and, after taking into account the other 
items specified in the accounts there 
remained a net profit of £230,130, or an 
increase of £16,932 over the previous year. 


The amount available for distribution, 
including the unappropriated balance 
brought in from the previous year, was 
410,153, from which two dividends, total- 


ling 1s. per share, being the same rate: 


as in 1942, were paid. 


Development operations continued to be 
on a restricted scale owing to the war, 
the footage accomplished during the year 
showing a further reduction due to the 
shortage in the native labour supply. A 
total of 21,665 ft. were driven, of which 
11,310 ft. were on reef and sampled and 
4,570 ft., or 40 per cent., were payable 
with an average value of 14.5 dwt. over 
18 in. 


It has been decided to sink a new verti- 
cal shaft, called No. 5, to serve the north- 
central and eastern portions of the mine. 
This shaft, which will have a final depth 
of about 2,700 ft., has become necessary 
to ensure the maintenance of future pro- 
duction, but work will only proceed as 
material and labour become available. 
The funds required for sinking the shaft 
with temporary equipment are being pro- 
vided by making an appropriate charge 
to development through the medium of 
working costs as from January 1, 1044. 
The question of providing funds for per- 
manent equipment and accessories is be- 
ing deferred for consideration until the 
time arrives when it becomes possible to 
place orders for such items and the cost can 
be ascertained. 


The ore reserves at the year-end showed 
a decrease of 250,000 tons to 2,250,000 tons, 
the value being unchanged at 6.0 dwt., 
aad the estimated stoping width of 39 
inches one inch greater. I think you will 
agree that, in view of the restrictions 
placed on the scale of development, the 
position shown may be regarded as most 
satisfactory. 


Arising out of the report of the Wit- 
watersrand Mine Natives’ Wages Com- 
mission, which was published recently, 
the Government decreed that, with effect 
from April 1, 1944, the wages of surface 
and underground natives be _ increased 
by 4d. and $d. per shift respectively and 
that overtime and Sunday work be paid 
at the rate of time-and-a-half. The cost 
to each mine of these increases will be 
met, as far as possible, from a common 
fund into which the Government has 
undertaken, as a temporary measure to 
pay the “gold realisation charges” col- 
lected by it during the twelve months 
from April 1, 1944. As is well known, 
these charges, which have been in force 
since 1940, represent a levy by the Govern- 
.ment on gold produced. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


GEDULD PROPRIETARY 
MINES, LIMITED 


MR P. M. ANDERSON’S REVIEW 


The forty-third ordinary general meet- 
ing of Geduld Proprietary Mines, Limited, 
was held at Johannesburg on 9th May, 
1944. 

Mr. P. M. Anderson, the chairman of 
the company, presided, and, in the course 
of his remarks, said: The past year has 
been a most trying one for, quite apart 
from the difficulties of operating under 
war conditions, there was an acute short- 
age of native labour, which caused a 
decline in production. The company did 
well, therefore, in achieving the results 
obtained, though the dividend rate was 
slightly below that of the previous year. 


The tonnage milled showed a decrease 
of 70,000 tons to 1,323,000 tons, and the 
yield per ton milled was a little lower 
at 4.73 dwt. The working revenue 
totalled £2,635,205, of which £1,297,884 was 
absorbed in working costs, leaving a 
working profit of £1,337,321. With the 
inclusion of sundry revenue amounting to 
£422,485, which consisted mostly of in- 
come received on our shareholdings in 
East Geduld Mines, Limited, and the 
Grootvlei Pronrietary Mines, Limited, the 
gross profit amounted to £1,759,806. The 
amount provided for taxation was £845,767, 
and, allowing for the other items set out in 
the profit and loss account, the net profit 
was £901,379, or £6,460 more than the 
figure of the previous year. 


The amount available for distribution, 
including the unappropriated balance 
brought forward from 1942, was £1,192,096, 
from which two dividends totalling 
12s. od. per share—a decrease of 3d. per 
share over the rate for the previous year 
—were paid. 

Development work, owing to war con- 
ditions, has been curtailed to a minimum 
and work on the Main Reef horizon has 
been virtually suspended. The work done 
during the year on the Black Reef hori- 
zon was confined to preparation of a 
framework of haulage wavs, frem which 
active work can be readily commenced 
when conditions permit. The footage 
driven on the Black Reef horizon 
amounted to 8,140 feet, and of 2,610 feet 
on reef and sampled, 300 feet, or II per 
cent., were payable, with an average 
value of 5.4 dwt. over 28 inches. The 
total work accomplished to date on this 
horizon has been of limited extent and, 
as I have pointed out in obrevious ad- 
dresses to shareholders, much remains to 
be done before the economic possibilities 
can be assessed. 


The ore reserves at the year-end re- 
corded a further decrease of 600,000 tons 
to 7,700,000 tons, the value at 4.0 dwt. was 
lower by 0.2 dwt. and the estimated stop- 
ing width of 53 inches was one inch 
greater. 

Arising out of the report of the Wit- 
watersrand Mine Natives’ Wages Com- 
mission, which was published recently, 
the Government decreed that, with effect 
from 1st April, 1944, the wages of surface 
and underground natives be _ increased 
by 4d. and sd. per shift respectively and 
that overtime and Sunday work be paid 
at the rate of time-and-a-half. The cost 
to each mine of these increases will be 
met, as far as possible, from a common 
fund into which the Government has 
undertaken, as a temporary measure, to 
pay the “gold realisation charges” col- 
lected bv it during the twelve months from 
rst April, 1944. As is well known, these 
charges, which have been in force since 
1940, represent a levy by the Government 
on gold produced. 

Our shareholdings in East Geduld 
Mines, Limited, and the Grooctvlei Pro- 
prietary Mines," Limited, remain une 
changed, and I am pleased to sav that 
both of these companies recorded satis- 
factory results during the vast year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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EAST GEDULD MINES, 
LIMITED 


DEVELOPMENT WORK CURTAILED 


The seventeenth ordinary general meet- 
ing of East Geduld Mines, Limited, was 
held at Johannesburg on May 9, 1944. 

Mr P. M. Anderson ,.the chairman of 
the company, presided, and in the course 
of his remarks, said: The tonnage milled 
showed a decrease of 51,000 tons to 
1,872,000 tons, whilst the yield per ton 
milled rose by 0.09 dwt. to 5.88 dwt. The 
working revenue was £4,632,515 and work- 
ing costs absorbed £1,443,000 leaving a 
working profit of £3,189,515, which was 
£101,186 more than in the previous year, 
Taxation increased by £73,004 to £2,180,870 
and, after taking into account other items 
set out in-the profit and loss account, the 
net profit was £1,043,720, or £37,102 more 
than that of the previous year. 

The amount available for distribution, 
including the unappropriated balance at 
the beginning of the period, was 
£1,426,046, from which two dividends 
totalling 11s. per share—the same rate as 
in 1942—were paid. 

Owing to war conditions, development 
work continued to be on a drastically cur- 
tailed basis, and this policy, combined 
with the shortage of native labour, re- 
resulted in the work done being of 
negligible proportions. It has become 
necessary, however, to increase develop- 
ment to make available some new stopes 
in the No. 2 Shaft area, and this work 
was taken in hand during the current 
year. 

At the year-end the ore reserves, due 
to the policy of curtailing development 
work, showed a further decrease of 
700,000 tons to 14,500,000 tons, the value 
of 5.2 dwt. and the estimated stoping width 
of 59 in. remaining unchanged. While a 
reduction in tonnage was _ inevitable 
under present-day circumstances, the 
position of the mine remains most satis- 
factory in view of its having such a sub- 
stantial amount of ore developed ahead 
of its milling capacity. 

Arising out of the report of the Wit- 
watersrand Mine Natives’ Wages Com- 
mission, which was published recently, the 
Government decreed that, with effect from 
April 1, 1944 ,the wages of surface and 
underground natives be increased by 4d. 
and 5d. per shift respectively and that 
overtime and Sunday work be paid at 
the rate of time-and-a-half. The cost to 
each mine of these increases will be met, 
as far as possible, from a common fund 
into which the Government has_ under- 
taken, as a temporary measure, to pay 
the “gold realisation charges” collected 
by it during the twelve months from 
April 1, 1940. As is well known these 
charges, which have been in force since 
1940, represent a levy by the Government 
on gold produced. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


GROOTVLEI PROPRIETARY 
MINES, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The thirty-seventh ordinary general 
meeting of the Grootvlei Proprietary 
Mines, Limited, was held on May 9, 1944; 
at Johannesburg. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of 
the company, presided, and in the course 
of his remarks said: During the period 
under review, which is the sixth year 
since production commenced, the tonnage 
milled showed a comparatively small 
increase to 1,900,000 tons and the yield per 
ton milled was 5.12 dwt. The working 
revenue amounted to £4,089,076 and work- 
ing costs totalled £1,735,990, leaving 4 
working profit of £2,353.086, or £173-273 
more than for the previous year. This 
increase in the working profit was largely 
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due to a reduction in the amount pro- 
vided throvgh working costs for develop- 
ment work, which continues to be on a 
reduced scale owing to war conditions. 


After allowing £1,451,819 for taxation, 
the net profit amounted to £898,634, or an 
increase Of £119,936 over the previous 

. Including the — unappropriated 
balance at the beginning of the year, there 
was available for distribution an amount 
of £1,083.158, from which two dividends 
totalling £822,165 5s. 9d. per share, or an 
increase of 1s. per share over the figure for 
the previous year, were paid. 


Development work continued to be on 
a curtailed basis, while practically no 
work was done in the _ Palmietkuil 
section. The position was rendered more 
difficult by a shortage of native labour, 
and, in order to utilise the available 
labour and materials to the best advan- 
tage, the greater portion of development 
work was again concentrated in the No. 3 
shaft area. The total footage driven was 
31,290 and, of 23,020 feet on reef and 
sampled, 12.925 feet, equal to 56 per cent.. 
were payable with an average value of 
16.4 dwt. over 21 inches. These results 
compare favourably with those cbtained 
in the previcus year, but naturally the 
payable footage developed was _ insuffi- 
cient to maintain the ore reserves. These 
at the vear-end showed a further de- 
crease Of 400,000 tons to 9,200,000 tons, 
the value at 5.2 dwt. being unchanged 
and the width of 47 inches half an inch 
higher. 


Arising out of the report of the Wit- 
watersrand Mine Natives’ Wages Com- 
mission, which was published recently 
the Government decreed that, with effect 
from April 1, 1944, the wages of surface 
and underground natives be increased by 
4d. and §d. per shift respectively and that 
overtime and Sunday work be paid at 
the rate of time-and-a-half. The cost to 
each mine of these increases will be met, 


as far as possible, from a common fund 
into which the Government has _ under- 
taken, as a temporary measure, to pay 
the “gold realisation charges” collected 
by it during the twelve months from 
April 1, 1944. As is well known these 
charges, which have been in force since 
1940, represent a levy by the Government 
on gold produced. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


VAN DYK CONSOLIDATED 
MINES, LIMITED 


DECREASED ORE RESERVES 


The_tenth ordinary general meeting of 
Van Dyk Consolidated Mines, Limited, 
was held at Johannesburg on May Io, 


1944. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of 
the company, presided, and in the course 
of his remarks said: Owing to the native 
labour position the tonnage mined had 
to be supplemented by drawing ore from 
surface dumps, and the total amount of 
ore milled was 1,177,000 tons, or a de- 
crease of 10,200 tons compared with the 
previous year. The yield per ton milled, 
in conformity with the value in ore re- 
serves, showed a decrease of 0.36 dwt. to 
4.63 dwt. The working revenue for the 
period amounted to £2,293,941, and work- 
ing costs, which were lower by a penny 
per ton milled, absorbed £1,573,282, leav- 
ing a working profit of £720,659. The sum 
provided for taxation was £285,906, and 
after allowing for the other items speci- 
fied in the accounts there remained a net 
profit of £426,185, or £15,064 less than for 
the previous year. 

The amount available for distribution, 
including the unappropriated balance at 
the end of the previous year, was £708,354, 
from which two dividends, totalling 
Is. 43C. per share, were paid. 
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Last year I mentioned that the restric- 
tions that had been placed on the scale 
of development work, in order to assist 
in conserving materials had proved to 
be excessive. Unfortunately, owing to 
the inadequate native labour supply, it 
was not possible to improve on the foot- 
age accomplished in 1942 and, in fact, 
the total was a little less last year. The 
footage driven was 81,128 and of 51,345 
feet on reef and sampled, 7,475 feet, or 
I5 per cent., were payable with an 
average value of 13.8 dwt. over 20 inches. 
The percentage of payability has con- 
tinued to be disappointing, but the value 
showed a small increase over the figure 
of the previous year. The ore reserves 
at the year-end amounted to 2,600,000 
tons, or a decrease of 400,000 tons while 
the value of 4.6 dwt. and the estimated 
stoping width of 41 inches remain un- 
changed. In view of what I have said 
tegarding development work in _ general 
a fall in the tonnage in ore reserves was 
to be expected, but there is cause for 
satisfaction that the decrease was limited 
to the extent shown and that the value 
was maintained. 

Arising out of the report of the Wit- 
watersrand Mine Natives Wages Com- 
mission, which was published recently, 
the Government decreed that, with effect 
from April 1, 1944, the wages of surface 
and underground natives be increased by 
4d. and §d. ver shift respectively and that 
overtime and Sunday werk be paid at the 
rate of time-and-a-half. The cost to each 
mine of these increases will be met, as 
far as possible, from a common fund into 
which the Government has undertaken, 
as a temporary measure, to pay the “ gold 
realisation charges” collected by it 
during the twelve months from April 1, 
1944. As is well known, these charges 
which have been in force since 1940, 
represent a levy by the Government on 
gold preduced. 

The report and accaunts were adopted. 


RECORDS and STATISTICS 


FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET.—The position in the short-loan 


market. has been comfortable this week, but there has been no 
superabundance of credit and very little } per cent. money 
has been available. The banks were called upon to pay 
{90 million against Treasury Deposit Receipts. This compared 
with nominal maturities of £70 million which, owing to pre- 
encashments had been reduced to about £50 million, so that 
some £40 million of fresh money had to be found. Treasury 
bills payments have again equalled maturities at £110 million. 
The market had a 36 per cent. allotment of this week's bills to 
take up. The credit position has been eased slightly by a return 
of notes from circulation. The Bank return shows a net notes 
telow of £3,614,000. On the other hand, public deposits 
increased by {£2,427,000 over the week. The reduction of 
{4,292,000 in bankers’ deposits is balanced by a fall of £4,820,000 
in Government securities, but the prevailing level of the former, 
at {171,889,000, is in keeping with the adequacy of credit 
experienced in the money market this week. 

MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remaine) unchanged between 
August 10th and August 17th :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bils 60 days, LA% 7 3- months” 1a% ; 4 months, 1w-1de% | 6 months, 
14-13%. Treasury ‘Bills: 2 months, 1-14% ; 3 months, -lw%. Day-to-day 
Money, 1-14%. Short Loans, 1-14%. Bank deposit rates, $%. Discount deposit 
at call, $% ; at notice, 2%. 

Rates.—The following rates fixed hy the Bank of England remained 
wchanged between August 10th and August 17th (Figures in brackets are par 
of exchange). 

United States. $ (4-862) 4-02}-033; mail transfers 4-024-03%. Canada. 
$ (4-862) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. <> (25 -224) 
11-30-40. French Empire. Francs 197-200}. Syria. p. 8-81-85. Sweden. 

(18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. 

. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
4-02-04; mail transfers 4.02-043. Brazil. 83-64% cr. (buying); mail trans- 
fers 83-564. Uruguay. 7°6597 p. (buying). 

Fized Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain. 
Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 

Market Rates.—The ‘ollowing rates remained unchanged between August 10th and 
August 17th. 


Piastres (974) 978-§. India. Rupee (18d. rupee) 17#-1844 
Francs 1763-3. China. National $3-34. tran. Rl. 128-130. 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 
0 rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine special 
Meount: 16-16 pesos. 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as 
follows: United States. 2 cent pm.-par. Canada. 4 cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 


3 cents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 





New York Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Avg. 
on 9 10 eu 12 14 15 16 


Cables : Cents Cents 
4024§ | 40245 
90-160 | 90-060 
23-50 23-50 23 -50 23 -50 23-50 23 -50 23 -50 
Buenos Aires.. | 24-°65* | 24-65* | 24-65* | 24-65* | 24-65% | 24-65% | 24-87° 
Rio de Janeiro. 5-16 5-16 5-16 5-16 5-16 5-16 5-16 
Lisbon 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 
Barcelona.... . 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 
Stockholm .... | 23°85 23-85 23-85 23-85 23-85 23 -85 23 -85 


! -——_——— 


* Official Buving Rate 29-78. 


Cents 
4023§ 
90 -060 


Cents 
4024§ 
90 -060 


Cents 
4023§ 
90 -125 


Cents 
4023 § 
90 +125 


Cents 
4024§ 


Montreal 90 -160 


+ Free Rate. § Bid. 


CLEARING BANK COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
(£ million) 


July | Mar. Apr. June July 
1943 | 1944 1944 1944 1944 
| 
142-5 | 142-5 
97-8 96-3 97- 
1-4 1-4 1 


4,016 8 | 4,050 
4,257 -0 | 4,292 

430-0 | 417 

| 131-3 | 137 
164-3 | 172 
148-6 | 174 
1,314 -0 | 1,309 
| 1,152-4 | 1,161 
| 754-3} 755- 
| 24-1] 24. 
138 -0 139-3 | 137- 
4,257 -0 |4,292-3 | 4,339-7 14,365 - 


142-5 | 192+5 
95-6 | 100-1 
1-4 1-4 


140-9 
102- 


Capital and reserves 
Notes in circulation z 
Current, deposit and other 
| 3,627 - 
| 3,873-2 | 
| 375: 


| 4,100 -2 | 4,121 -4 


| 4,399 °7 | 4,365 +4 


| 
427 -0 


179- 
184- 
202 - 
1,245- 
1,169- 
770 - 


Total liabilities 


8 
6 
9 
2 
3 

Cheques, balances, 
items in transit.......| 120-2 
Money at call -| 160-4 

Discounts 243-9 | 
Treasury deposit receipts.| 899-5 
Investments 1,162-1 

742-7 

9 

0 

2 


23° 





HM DAaAGERISD BD] ala Arn 


| 
| 24- 
Cover for acceptances, 

premises, etc. ........ 145- 











Pla & SnNdéda4 


Total assets 3,873 - 
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INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchanges : London 


“‘ FINANCIAL NEws” INDICES 








Total Security Indices Yield 
Bargains Corres. 
1944 in SE Day 
List 1943 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed Old Ord. 
shares* Int.f Consols Shares 
% % 

August 10..| 6,381 5,690 116 -8 134-3 3°15 3-60 
~ 1l..| 5,853 4,991 116 -3 134-3 3-15 3-61 
ne 14..} 6,971 6,735 115-8 134-3 3-15 3-63 
va 15..| 6,068 5,218 115-2 134-3 3-15 3-65 
* 16..| 5,554 | 4,947 114-6 134 -4 3-15 3-68 





+ July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 116-9 
(Aug. 9) ; lowest, 103 -0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 138 -4 (Feb. 23) ; 
lowest, 134-0 (Jan. 3). 


THE ECONOMIST, August 19, 1944 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


““The Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no chang: 
in the index during the week ended August 15th. The complet 
— (1935 = 100) was 158.6; crops 135.6; and raw materiak 
185.5 

Furniture Prices.—The British Furniture Trade Confedera. 
tion have. published a booklet, Furniture Control and Maximun, 
Prices (1s. 6d.), as a guide to traders to the pricing and othe; 
rules imposed by Statutory Rules and Orders Nos. 765, 766, 76; 
and 768 made by the President of the Board of Trade, to come 
into operation on August 28th. The booklet contains sections 
for distributors, hire-purchase and credit sale traders, repairers 
and manufacturers, and it reprints the schedule of maximum 
prices. 

Beer Output.—The following table shows how the output of 
beer has increased since the war:— 

OuTPUT OF BEER 
(Thousand Bulk Barrels) 






















































Quarter : 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
N Y k Renee 5,407 5,241 5,946 6,705 6,831 7,352 
New OorK BOR ci sns sues 6,481 6,649 7,365 7,395 17,638 8117 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36=100) eet 7,660 7,061 8,303 17,998 8,267 
oa ol: a... tt. DD cinwcsiece 5,983 6,557 7,488 7,074 17,219 
1944 | ci 
ee _— oe | I csieon 25,531 25,508 29,102 29,170 29,955 
vo | Re | 1944 | sda | 944 The output for April to June, 1944, is greater than it has been 
15 12 | in any other second quarter during the war. Production for the 
first six months of the year is a war-time record. A note on 
31 Industrials pkecndh 95-1 (a)| 108-4 | 104-3 104-6 203 2 the apparent beer shortage of the moment appears on page 244. 
Bees > nor eeee > Sa Ss | =e | lS. AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND OF STOCKS IN 
+o on ones =e Be Bs as us GREAT BRITAIN COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE _ 
419 Stocks ........... 93-6 (a)| 105-7 102 -2 102-5 101-3 
Av. yield %t......... 4-84 4 4-43 4-62 es 4-65 4-66 Daily Average Sales | 
| ——————! Stocks 
+ Common Stocks. (a) Feb. 9. (6) May 3. — (c) July 5. | 1944 | “: bs 
STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES | —j June 
DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 Common STOCKS | Apr. May | June | 
1944 Average | Transactions 1944 Average | Transactions ane 
August 4.. | 125-4 1,115,000 || August 8.. | 124-9 1,271,000 (a) By Commodities 
s. 5... 124-2 463,000* ee. ae 124-3 963,000 Non-food Merchandise :— ' | : , 
tae 124-5 1,072,000 5 Ds 124-9 1,016,000 oe Rassperenconesseetane ss = 4 +3 $ : 3 | at 
omen’s Wear .......seeeeeeeeee 0 | ° 9 | —15: 
1944: High, 131-8 (July 14). Low, 113-8 (Feb. 8). * Two-hour session. pens ond eee Wear. ..00.000 +33 | Tas | San | Ses 
Furnishing Departments .......... —10°5 — 04 — 5-2 — 68 
— ea eee nneranaeatae Fes (ts) 2e | oe 
anc OTTS wc ccccccccccecs | « ‘ ‘ —12° 
ice P Nominal ses sii Ss ~ 4 and Travel.............00+ | +153 | +350 + : ; | +i 0 
August 19, 1944 Capital versions Money —— Ga a se are re ee | + | + > | ~me 
_£ Non-food Merchandise .......... | 440 | +403 | +44 | -110 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 261. Food and Perishables ........... | + 55 + 9.3 + 45 +110 
Including Excluding Total :— | 
Yeart —— a All Departments ...... rend +35 | 497 | +33 ! —94 
ee RS OE ees wenn 1,047,192,373 1,033,466,326 (b) Districts 
TEE Gi csGss subs bis an as ban ewsb sos snenbooeses 1,150,450,661 1,133,065,003 Sontinnd pesebntonttnbextaywerens t : ; +5 < | . 34 | ~ $9 
MELAST.. weer ccccrecccscssseee * * 5 |= s 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* ice uad +23 | +841 +47 | —10-5 
Brit. Emp. Foreign Midland and S. Wales ............ ; + 3-9 +11-0 + 4-4 —12-0 
Yaert U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. South England.................6. + 5-2 + 9-0 + 4-2 —14-0 
£ £ £ £ £ £ Central and West-End London..... + 0°3 + 7°7 —12°8 -—11-0 
1944.... 1,032,780,671 430,721 254,934 1,028,423,148 2,332,789 2,710,389 Suburban London...............- +26 | 411-1 — 04 | — 92 
1943.... 1,129,840,483 2,585,843 638,677 1,122,799,559 1,454,552 8,860,892. Unallocated ........2.eeeeeeeeeee — 06 | +65 — 3-7 + 23 
* Conversions excluded. t+ Includes Government issues to August 16, 1944, only. sciuila 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. Source: Board of Trade Journal. : 
UNITER STATES : MONTHLY STATISTICS 
= : | Monthly Average | 1943 1944 . 
| nit o _ 
| Measurement | 
| | 1929 EE [L228 | 3932 | 2000 | 2040 | 200 | 1932 | 1939 1940 | 1941 [390 | 298s 1942 | 1943 || Mar. | Apr. | | May June || Feb. | Mar. | Apr | May | June 
Population June, 1940: 131,954,000; Area: 3,026,789 sq. miles ; 7,839 1433 09. kms, Fe | | | 
Industrial production, adj. F.R.B. ...)) 1935-39=100 116 108; 122) 155) .. 235, 237) 239 237)) 244) 242] 239) 237) 
unad. F. RB... wa | 110 88 109' 125' 162 199 232} 236 239, 238) 241) 239) 237) 237 
Hy Manufactures, dur. adj. F.R.B. . if 132} 41) 109) 139) 201) 279 351} 356] 359 358]/ 368) 366) 360} 356 
4. non-dur., adj. F.R.B.. : 93} 70} 109 115) 142) 158 174, 175, 176) :177|)«:177)«:175) 174) «170 
6. Minerals, adj. F.R.B..............+. > 107} 67; 106} 117) 125! 129 133' 131' 129, 117)| 143) 139) 139) 143 
Building ae, awarded :— : | | 
6. Total, adj. F.R.B. .............000% 1923-25==100 117 28 12 81) 122 166 8 63, 52 45, 45, 39 36 31 
1. Residential, aa TE a icouatacents * 87 13} 60) 72 89! 82 42 33; 31 32) 21; 16 17 16 
&. Other, adj. F.R.B........... -..005 142) 40) ~~ 81 89} 149} 235 11 87 68 55 64 58 52} 42 
9. Freight-car loadings, adj. F.R.B.. 1935-39= 100 152; 78} 101,109,130, 138 138; 136; 135 127} 143: 140) 138) 139 
wo Dept. store sales, adj. F.R.B......... 1923-25= 100 111} 69} = «90 —S ss 94)s«10)_—s—s«124 136} 128) ” 7 me 154) 140) 183) 
mpio mt :— 
. conidial, adj. I oon ssasnke *000 we ee» | 29,757| 30,992) 34,409) 36, a a “ie xe "3 = a Hy rt x - rH - = < ae 
unadj. we cevcce e eos 36, eon , 
Bs. . “ enw PRB......000 1939=100 106-0} 77-6| 100-0] 104-2] 115-6| 124-2| 128 -5]|. 1398 19-3 : 128. : 138 | 136 3 125-5 127 -4 126-1 
le factory, AG). PR.BD. ccc cee cececccee eee eee eee ‘ oe 
16. = ARE: ERB: ...0000c0s00- . 106-1} 66-4) 100-0) 107-5| 132-1) 152-3] 168-7|| 167-6, 167-7| 167-2! 168- i 165 9 163-6| 158-8] ... 
16. » payrolls, unadj. F.R.B. . 119-8] 50-7} 100-0] 114-5] 167-5) 242-3) 316-4]| 304 -5| 309-7) 313-5) 317-1/| 327 4 324-5) 318-2) 
19. Average hours, B.L.S. .............- Number a i ek a i =o 44-7; 45-0] 45-21 45-2) 45-4] 45-3) 45-0| _. 
18. hourly earnings, B.L.S ; Cents oa 45-8] 64-4) 67-0) 73-6) ... 93-4] 94-4) 95-3} 95-9]| 100-2 100-3) 101-2] ... 
19, Cost of living, F.R.B. ........+-+++ -|| 1935-39==100 || 122-5| 97-6) 99-4) 100-2) 105-2| 116-5! 123-6)| 122-8] 124-1] 125-1) 124- "| 123-8 123-8) 124-9) 125-0 
olesale prices :— 
20. Farm products, BLS ASE Wehbe seueee 1926 = 100 104-9) 48-2) 68-3) 67-7| 82-4) 105-9) 122-6|| 122-8] 123-9) 125-7) 126- 4 122-5 123-6} 123-2) 122-9) 
EMRE UREN, 25 x500000ss00000ce00» = 99-9} 61-0} 70-4 71-3) 82-7| 99-6] 106-6|| 107-4) 108-4) 110-5) 109 6|| 104-5! 104-6] 104-9} 105-0 
22. Other *cpanmpdities, BLS vberakcacee ea 91-6] 70-2} 81-3) 83-0} 89-0} 95-5) 96-9)| 96-5) 96-6] 96-7) 96- | 98-0} 98-1) 98-4) 98-5 
a. we sels com dity prices, unadj., F.R.B. ‘s 95-3) 64-8) 77-1) 78-6] 87-3) 98-8) 103-1)| 103-4) 103-7) 104-1) 103. _ 103-6] 103-8) 103-9] 104-0 
its -— 
24. Total, all reporting centres...... see Million $ 81,878) ... | 35,328) 37,155] 44,783, 53,481) 66,078) 65,782) 73,661! 64, one! 66, 894. 70,709 76,089} ... oe 
25. New York City ...........0.eeeeeee a 50,257| ... | 14.265] 14,299) 14, 810) 18,905) 24, 697|| 24,062 29,193 25,737, 25.464 27.592 29 644) ase as 
26. Gold stock ..........ccceceseces ie 3,996) 3,952) 17.644) 21'995) 22, 737, 22,726| 21,938)| 22,576, 22,473 22,426 22.388 21/712 21,600! ... a 
27. Money in circulation ..............+ ‘ 4,476| 5,328 7,598] 8, 133 11,160! 15,410, .. || 16,250 16,600 74,114 17.421 20,824 21,115! ;.. ae 
28. Member Beak Res. Balances ........ a 2,358| 2,114] 10,466|13,331| ... Ee eee |] 12,759, 12, 204) 12,031 12,305 12,311 11,889 ... — 
29. cess Reserves ........+2- > 43| '256| 4,469) 6,376, ... ss te 1518, 12,515 1,728, 2,362 1,162 ‘512% ... — 
30. Capital coe es, CF. Chronicle........ af 695 99] 186] 163| 23 "89 51 90) 36) 44 41) 99 58 ... ee 4 
31. 384 Indus. securities, Stand. Statistics} 1939100 sp 955 8 77; 102 98} 101} 105 107; 104 106 104 
32. Yield on Govt. bonds............e- % 3-60| 3-66) 2:36) 2-21] 2-05) 2-69 1-98| 2-12 2 U5; 1-96 1-91' 1-93 1-91' ... 
33. Income payments, “See ..+, 1935-39100 || 122-9; 70 -6| 105-5} 113-8) 137- -3| 171 -9| 211-4! 204 4 207-3) 208-7, 211 3 230-9 229-5 229-6 230° 7 
34. Treasury receipts ........... : Million $ 4,032 2,076, 5,595] 7,606| 8,269) 13,668! 23 385|| 5,207 1,555 1,742 4,569 2,754 6,576 3,119) 3,256 
38. » | expend., national derence. .. “ 6,301) 26,012! 72 109) 6,744 6,974! 7,092 7469 7,518 17,726 7,346 7,879) 
36. e ST ME Sasncnneneene > | 3,852 4,320) 9,528|12,774| 12,711/ 32, 7397/78, 1179) | 7,354) 7,466| 7,435 8,327) 7,862 8, 1825 7,859| 8,292 
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THE ECONOMIST, August 19, 1944 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended August 12, 1944, total 
ordinary revenue was £44,686,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of  £91,586,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £30,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations 
{3,380,259, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £1,186,596,000 against £1,215,018,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDIDURE 


Receipts into the 





Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
Esti- | apra | April | 

Revenue mate, Pp a A Week | Week 
1944-45) a na | ended ended 
A | A Aug. | Aug. 
~ | —- | “aa, | 12, 
1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 

ORDINARY | 

REVENUE | 
Income Tax... .}1300000) 262,522) 290,481) 12,337) 14,500 
DORGRE. «onc 005 80,000} 9,955) 8,460) 370 146 
Estate, etc., 

Duties....... 100,000} 37,398} 41,037; 2,706} 1,430 
BNE. ooc0s 19,000 oa wine 40)... 
CS ae x 0,324 585 760 

T 500,000} 158716 


6] 170,836} 12,527) 14,340 
1,000 168 100 Hane 


Other Inld. Rev. 


Customs....... 564,900} 195,217 | 205,623) 10,172) 10,096 
Excise......0.+ 472,900} 169,700 | 182,600) 4,500) 1,611 


Total Customs & 
ere 1037800); 364,917} 388,223) 14,672) 11,707 


Motor Duties...| 27,000} 3,609} 3,674 286) 103 
P.O. (Net Re- 
GNI. 50:00: ca aie eas 
WirelessLicences} 4,850] 1,040) 1,090; 
Crown Lands. . . 800 380) 350 
Receipts from 
Sundry Loans} 7,350) 1,855) 2,266 113) 83 


Miscell. Receipts} 24,000} 28,101) 25,832) 1,507) 1,617 


SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 112,370} 40,500) 43,200} 2,350) 2,656 


Mt cnoesis 3214170] 922,842} 990,095! 47,497] 47,336 





| Issues out of the 
| 
| 


Exchequer to meet 
payments 














(£ thousands) 
. ‘i Esti- oul ~~ Ge. 
xpenditure | mate, | Apri Apri | Week | Week 
944-45 = = ended | ended 
| Aug. Aug. ~~ a 
| 14, 12, . 
| | 1943 | 1944 aaa 1944 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Dent .. .| 420,000] 137,469] 147,830} 1,302} 1,403 
Payments to N. 
Ireland...... 9,000} 2,656] 2,881 
OtherCons. Fund 
Services ..... 7,000} 3,226) 3,234) ... 2 
Total.......... 436,000) 143,352] 153,945] 1,302} 1,404 
Supply Services .|5501399}1950703]/1976166/104950) 90,182 
sic cceccas 5937399|2094055/2130111/106252) 91,586 


SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 112,370] 40,500] 43,200] 2,350) 2,650 








re 6049769/2134555 2173311 108602) 94,236 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure (under ‘‘Total Supply Services’’) instead of 
being shown, as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
deduction from ordinary revenue. 


_After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£343,303 to £2,741,641, the other operations 
lor the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
£44 512,839 to £20,764 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
War Damage Act 


ih cantnicnds scandens 2,147 
Laid Settlement (Facilities) Acts.............. 29 
2,176 

NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
Os QM Delage. oa ia 5/5. «5s dies vs silva ¥ o's 100 
Overseas Trade Guarantees..............000-5 2 
102 


FLOATING DEBT 














(£ millions) 
| 
| Ways and 
; aes Means Trea- 
Advances sury | Total 
Date De- | Float- 
] | Bank | Posits} ing 
Ten- | 4, | Public] of | ,b¥, | Debt 
der ap Depts. | Eng- | 7225S 
| | land 
1943 | 
Aug. 14 |1170-0 Not available 
1944 
May 13 |1240-0 ” ” 
» 20 }1260-0 


» 27 11280 -0) 2184-9 | 374-9 |... | 1419-5 
June 3 /1300-0 | Not available 

» 10 11320 -0 | ia. 5 

» 17 {1340-0 

24 |1360 -0 

35/36 -0 

» 8 }1400-0 

» 15 |1420-0 

»» 22 11430 -0 

»» 29 11430 -0) 1719 -2 
Aug. 5 {1430-0 | 


5259 -3 


| 


437-8 | 29-5 | 1351 -0| 5354-2 
Not available 

394-5] ".. [1389-5 | 4933-1 
Not available | 


” ” 








», 12 |1430-0 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 




















| 
| Per 
Amount Average Cant 
Date of | Rate {Allotted 
Tender of Allot- at 
eaaq| Applied ment Min. 
| Offe red] fen Allotted Rate 
| | % 
1943 | s. & 
a, 13 | 90-0 | 182-5 90-0 |; 19 11-95 30 
May 12 110-0 | 198-2 | 110-0 | 20 0-32 41 
ae 110-0 | 202-4 | 110-0 | 20 0-36 40 
— 110-0 | 195-7 | 110-0 | 20 0-98 46 
June 2 110-0 | 216-1 | 110-0 | 19 11-89 28 
” 9 110-0 | 203-4 | 110-0 | 20 0-45 38 
» 16 110-0 | 197-5 | 110-0 | 20 0-49 40 
» ow 110-0 | 199-5 | 110-0 | 19 11-93 35 
» 30 110-0 | 203-6 | 110-0 | 20 0-57 41 
july 7 110-0 | 197-4 | 110-0 | 20 0-89 45 
» i 110-0 | 199-7 | 110-0 | 20 0-54 41 
jo ae 110-0 | 204-2 | 110-0 | 20 0-26 36 
—— 110-0 | 214-2 | 110-0 | 20 0-46 33 
Aug. 4 110-0 | 217-1 | 110-0 | 20 0-11 30 
oo oe 110-0 | 208-9 | 110-0 | 20 0-51 36 





On Aug. 11th applications at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to 
be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of following week were accepted as to about 
36 per cent. of the amount applied for, and applications 
at higher prices in full. Applications at £99 15s. for bills 
to be paid for on Saturday of following week were 
accepted in full. £110 million of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on Aug. 18. For the week ending Aug. 19 
the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to the 
maximum amount of £90 million. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(£ thousands) 




















‘es | 3% | 3% | 28% 
ae d N.S.C. Defence Savings ae. 
Bonds | Bonds 1952-54 
June 6 8,051 5,126 11,415 12,750 
» be 8,077 5,310 13,097 19,798 
» 20 9,935 5,056 12,649 15,591 
a 9,899 3,820 8,629 15,870 
July 4 7,270 7,658 7,658 9,235 
» as 6,472 2,556 7,123 8,833 
» 18 7,002 2,628 6,211 8,074 
ae 7,691 2,450 10,143 9,727 
Aug. 1 6,974 2,185 4,729 6,593 
“28 3,687 1,426 12,484 5,481 
6 88 sie nee 2,368 10,841 
Totals 
to date}1,195,832* 746,480* 1,125, T0618, 677,249t§ 
* 246 weeks. + 189 weeks. t 50 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Aug. 15th amounted to a total value of £68,878,222. 
Up to July 29th principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £170,220,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per standard 
ounce have been 23$d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 44} cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
er per 
Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
Rs. a. Rs. 2a 
DM TI sec ose Markets closed 
Tie. SAE ee eranree ’ ” 
gh 9 (MMR te stsisiaievisieies me ‘si 
So slcievas ’ ’ 
eee ” ” 
SS eer 7 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


AUGEST 16, 1944 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 


£ 
11,015,100 
In Circln. . . .1146,945,989 | Other Govt. 


In Bankg. De- Securities . . .1188,386,116 
partment.... 53,295,729 | Other Secs.... 588,467 
Silver Coin ... 10,317 

Amt. of Fid. 
eee 1200,000,000 

Gold Coin and 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 
POR Soe ace sn 241,718 


1200,241,718 


1200,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. ... 
3,424,343 | Other Secs. : 


Props.’ Capital 


£ 
186,437,796 
Rac. cea ce: 


Public Deps.*. 12,260,660} Discounts & 
ee Advances... 4,231,524 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 14,223,142 

Bankers..... 171,888,651 —_ 

Other Accts... 57,338,972 18,454,666 
——_—_—_——— | Notes........ 53,295,729 

229,227,623 | Gold & Silver 
eee 1,277,435 
259,465,626 259,465,626 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


_ {COMPARATIVE “ANALYSIS 


cx 
(£ millions) 





1943 


1944 


Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
18 2 9 16 


Issue Dept. ; 
Notes in circulation..... 
Notes in banking depart- 


977 -0)1146 -0/1150 -6)1146 -9 


WU cc nccsecientrs 23-3} 54-2) 49-7) 53-3 
Government debt and 
Se a 999 -3)1199 -3)1199 -4)1199 -4 
Other securities ........ 0-7 0-7 0-6 0-6 
SEP GN 6 ie 6:0:issesieee 0-0} 0-0} 0-0) 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 
WME DMs reweneieces 168 -00|168 -00\168 -00\168 -00 
Deposits ; 
NE Sve wk xcerwwmapaers 6:8 8-7 9-8} 12-3 
INC cs anococes aunt 149-5} 183-0) 176-1) 171-9 
CHEE cos cedivamocncne’ 55-2) 59-0} 58-5) 57-3 
ROGUE oi siciasre sie haveeculers 211-5) 250-7) 244-4) 241-5 
Banking Dept. Secs. ; 
Government........... 187-1} 193-6} 191-3) 186 -4 
Discounts, etc.......... 1-8 5-7 6°5 4-2 
Cs cesdndecewnecnd 15-9} 14-1) 13-8) 14-2 
ROM iiaicceewcsnecewed 204 -8) 213-4) 211-6) 204-8 
Banking depart. res....... 24-7| 55-3) 50-8) 54-6 
; % % % % 
OR sce o Siace 11-6) 22-0) 20°7) 22°5 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,150 million 
to £1,200 million on August 2, 1944. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ thousands 

















Week Aggregate 
| Ended from Jan. 1 to 
| 

August | August | August | August 

14, 12, 4 | 

1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 

| 

Working days :— 6 5 190 189 
Birmingham..... 1,907 1,025 | 78,378 | 58,023 
Bradford. .....- 2,372 2,034 | 62,847 | 57,561 
BniGth 66.0.5 sixes x 525 503 | 21,727 | 20,763 
Er wiks dec 563 441 | 16,875 | 19,447 
DONG <a /aci sens 685 457 | 37,312} 37,909 
Leicester........ 607 426 | 27,745 | 26,227 
Liverpool ....... 4,147 4,553 | 145,048 | 164,677 
Manchester...... 2,532 2,304 | 355,297 | 108,405 
Newcastle....... 1,356 1,448 | 49,760 | 55,933 
Nottingham ..... 379 311 | 15,160 | 13,333 
Sheffield ........ 740 646 | 31,482 | 30,728 
Southampton.... 91 99 4,360 5,082 
92 TOWNS. 2:05.06 15,904 | 14,247 845,991 | 598,088 

a 


6,672 | 8,106 | 228,558 | 239,220 





* August 7, 1943, and August 5, 1944. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Milliun $’s 





12 U.S.F-R. Banks 


| Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. 
RESOURCES 12, 27, s 10, 
Gold certifs. on hand and 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
due from Treasury ..... 20,069} 18,399) 18,424) 18,417 
Total reserves ........... 20,475 19,115} 19,115] 19,107 
Total cash reserves....... 334 290 280 273 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....} 8,317) 14,802) 14,891) 15,222 
Total loans and secs. ....| 8,353) 14,850) 14,938) 15,295 
Total resources .......... 30,514) 35,775} 35,928) 36,122 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in cirn. ....... 14,522] 18,995) 19,165) 19,332 
Excess mr. bank res, ..... } 1,200} 1,300) 1,200} 1,000 
Mr. bank res. dep......... | 12,456] 12,792) 12,884) 12,810 
Govt. deposits ........... 295) 403 261 487 
Total deposits ........... 14,403) 14,968) 14,916! 15,087 
Total liabilities... +... ... 30,514] 35,775| 35,928| 36,122 
PORE CRUD... .<6000005 70 -8°%|56 -3°%|56 -1% _ 5% 
BANK AND TREASURY | | 
RESOURCES | 
Monetary gold stock...... | 22,306} 20,996) 20 ,996) 20,996 
Treasury & bank currency.; 4,091) 4,111) 4, ~ 4,108 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation..... .| | 18, 101) 22,584) 22, 734| 22,910 





Treasury cash and dep. . 


we 2,578 2,716) 2;600| 2,827 





CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 


Milllon 2's 


{ July ; July ; July | Aug. 
15, | 22, | 29, 5, 
ASSET | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
Teer | 2-65) 2-65] 2-65) 2-65 
British Govt. secs......... 24-13) 23-88) 23-87) 23-87 
Sterling balances......... | 1-141 1-29! 1- 32) 1-66 
LIABILITIES | 

Notes in circulation. ...... | 28 -26| | 28 -23) 28 31 28 -63 


| June | May | June | June 

12, 27, 10, 

1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
Runes ssh ehas ene 198 -0| 238 -6| 263-6’ 263-6 
Clearing and other exch. ..|_ 72-5) 105-2) 80-0) 71-2 
Treasury bonds .......... 132 -4| 129-0} 129-0) 129-0 
Commercial bills ......... 387-1) 499-8) 564-8) 595-7 
NS 555s os be0 us oe 61-1) 65-9) 52-1! 52-1 
Advances .............5. 257 -0| 255-1! 250-0] 250-0 

LIABILITIES | 

Notes in circulation ...... 744 | 900 -6| 923-6) 924-0 
SORRIED 6 500540 54o5050%5 193-0} 209-2) 245-5) 273-9 
Clearing and other exch. ..!_ 25-9} 20-1) 21-5! 19-8 


Gold and English ster. 
Other coin, bullion, etc... . 
Call money, London 
Secrts. and Treas. bills... 
Discounts and advances... 
LIABILITIES 

Notes issued 
Deposits, etc 


Gold 


Pahl 35 14 


| June 


1943 


12, | 





-/213 -96 
21-98 


“June | June 
19, 
1944 | 1944 
48 -04) 49-29) 49-29 
10-79) 13-76) 13-90) 13-75 
eKee 45 -31/105 -14)112 -61)118 -93 

236 -55/235 -76/241 -94 

27-06) 27 05) 27 -64 


138 -36|185 -76|189 -51)189 -51 
175 -69|186 -06 190 -91/203 -24 





CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
Million ‘Turkish ‘pounds 











AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—Million £A’s 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 


Foreign exchange 
Discounts, etc 
Advances 
Securities 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation 
Other sight liabs. 


Million Swiss Frs. 


| June | June 


| 1943 | 1944 





59-0) 100 9| 


| 16-2 15-7 
64-8 64-2) 


June 
1944 
81-7 
90-2 42-9 43-1 


15-7 
64-2 


Jnne 
26, 
1944 


1944 

3749 -1 4401 -6 4426 -94423 -5 
87-4 
44-6 
16-1 
64-2 


2572 -8 2912 -5|3004 -3:2970 -3 
229-9) 250-6) 251-8) 257-8 


Million £N.Z.'s 


June | May | June ; June 

14, 29, , 2. 
ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
Gold and stg. exch........ 30 -24| 33-49 =. 84) 33-38 
Advances to State........ 44-15] 43-13) 42-13) 42-33 
Investments............. 10-30! 11-73 iL. 73) 11-73 

LIABILITIES | 
Bank notes.............. 32-19} 37-03) 37-01; 37. 02 
Demand liabs. : State ....| 17-33 = “66 a 59} 14, . 
Banks and others ........ 35 -35) -78| 37-14) 36 
Reserve to sight liabs. ... .|35 sls. "3% 39 0% 38- ‘0, 
BANK OF SPAIN 
Million Pesetas 

June { March {| April 

ASSETS 1943 1944 1944 
Reserve: Gold........... 749 1,056 | 1,074 

OS er 660 686 6 
Discounts and advances...| 3,349 2,847 2,765 
Investments and Govt. debt| 15,791 | 15,981 | 16,07] 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ....... 15,192 | 16,122 | 16,161 
Deposits : Government.... 3,250 1,833 | 1,966 
DME osc 52 3,532 | 4,107 | 4,023 


Rupee coin 
Balances abroad ... 


Sterling securities. .| 5,979] 8,283) 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs.| 1,034 578 
Investments....... 75} lll 

LIABILITIES | 
Notes in cirn. : India| 7,498 9,322) 

Burma| es | oe 

Deposits : Govt.... 312} 873) 
DB veccuesxe0ee 557; 921) 








RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 


Million cupees 
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AssETS 
Gold coin & bullion) 444 444) 
Pass 1 129) 


Reserve ratio 


| Aug. | July 
. 14, 
| 1943 | 1944 


870} 1,830) 


July 
1944 





8,283 


9,262 
1,002, 


444 
164 


1,964; 2, 055, 
8,283) 
578) 


578 | 
111| 


985) 


84 -5%% (92 -5°,'92 5%, 92-4", 





July | 
* 


1944 | 


1,231 


Aug 


| 2,249 
8,283 


! 
9,220 9,279 
1,308 


924°, 








MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


JULY, 1944 


ASSETS 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of 
England 


: : : pee 
Balances with and Cheques in course of collection | 
on other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland... | 


i ati's sh pnd vhs ne nyeskdeicbeneoes 
Money at Call and Short Notice 
Ee Li epee etna isew 
Breasury Deposit Receipts... ...... 2... -cvccses 
SE S555 5555544430 546A0 9405s va daene 
Advances to Customers and other A/jes........... 


Liabilities to Customers for Acceptances, Endorse- 


ts C-bebsha phe cess sons 6686 sebae ees 
Bank Premises Account 


Investments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary | 


Companies 


_ Ratio of Cash to Current, 
Accounts 


SE ESED Chacon she xscenssdcsbesesses 


Reserve Fund 


Notes in Circulation 


Date | 


Deposit and other 


Current, Deposit and other Accounts........... 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. ............... 


894,226 | 


' 





| Barclays | 


Bank 
Ltd. 


25th =| 


£ 
84,560 
23,447 
30,095 


57,557 
285,500 


| 
| 
| 
| 


219,148 | 


164,120 | 


15,676 


7,904 


6,219 


| 894,226 


9-93 


15,858 | 


11,250 
851,442 
15,676 


| 
| 





000’s omitted 
































London on Australia and N.Z.* a Australia and N.Z. . on London 
Buying wats Buying 
Australia | N.Z. taus | | 1N.Z.| tAustralia | tN. 
. . “i \ - “125 (1244 ; 125 
Ord. | Air Ord. | Air ' Air , Ord. 
Mail | a Mail we a Mail | 
Sight..| 126% Tek, 126 (a Y 125m 1244) 3a! 124%, 123 
30 days 127 1274! 126 126 > SW 124 ay 
60 days 127%, 127%! 1278 | 127% | 123§ | 123 
90 days 128 1284! 127 ' 127% 123§ | 1235 | 1234 


Since Aprii 7, all bills on Australia will be purchased at sea wail rates a 


will be sent by air mail on payment of appropriate postage. 


© All rates (Australia and N.Z.) now based on 


$ Via Durban. 
60 days 127}; 90 days, 1273. 
90 days, 1278 {plus postage). 


SCUTH AFRICA 


Buying rates in London for T.T.s and bills on South Africa are (per £100 sterling) 
: £101§ (sight) ; £102,3 (30 days) ; £1022, (60 days) ; 

For Rhodesia the corresponding rates are £100}, £1003, £10123, £10148 and £1022, 
Selling rates in a. (per £100 sterling) for T.T.s and sight bills are £100} or 


£101 for T.T 


Scrun Africa and £99} for Rhodesia. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
th- following rates, issued by Bank of London aud South America, are related to 
U.S $: approximate sterling rates can be calculated trom $-£ rate. 











| Ord. | 
, Mail | 


£100—London. 
By America/N.Z. Air Mail (Australia) Demand, 126} ; 30 days, 126 
(N. “7 Demand, 125% ; 30 days, 126%; 60 days, 126 

t Any Mail. 





z 


Bills 


t Plus Poet: 


8 (90 days). 











. so ita N: ation al tml 
Coutts Fee | pats | ars | aga | Ngo etna minst 
& Co. & Co. | Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. | Bank Bank 
31st __ ith {| 18th 26th | 26th | 25th =| 26th | 27th 
f f £ £ £ f ih 
| | 
3,983 | 6,434 | 78,900 | 19,403 | 92,851 5,289 56,014 | 55,389 
1,007 | 2,509 | 18,297/| 8, 029 | 24,494 | 151 | 17,597 | 20,722 | 
ase 9,802 a pool. Mihai id 
4,746 | 8,476 | 31,740 6,886 | 33,337 9,734 26,913 | 25,963 
1,501 | 2,405 | 38,884 6,698 | 44,469 845 | 26,446 | 29,543 
5,500 | 8,500 | 236,000 | 55,000 | 305,000 1,000 | 181,500 | 165,000 
15,204 20,506 | 213,174, 62,543 | 235,231 | 24,665 | 133,160 | 163,273 
7,910 12,151 | 123,824 | 32,123 | 163,967 | 13,727 | 106,692 | 97,283 
1,233 6,343 | 24,223, 8,959) 13,408 323 | 11,138 | 13,688 
405 695 | 6,659 2,877 8,498 | 470 6,846 4,853 
| 3,777 | 8,557 2,514 | 2, 992 | 2 | 
41, 489 68,019 | 785,280 | 262,518 929, 812 56, 204 568, 820 | 578, 706 | 
Bole | ai oa eee ea meee ae 
10 41 10: 7 | 10-73 _ 10-46 | 10-46 10-20 | 10-40 | 10 -14 
oe &. Z = | — a) 
1,000 1,060 | 15,810 4,160 | 15,159 1,500! 9,479 | 9,326 
1,000 850 | 10,000 3,800 | 13,410 1,200 9,479 9,320 | 
38,256 59,766 | 735,235 | 185,581 | 887,835 | 51.849 | 538,724 | 546,361 
1,233 6,343 | 24,223 8,959 | 13,408 | 323 | 11,138 | 13,688 
+ bs - 12 18 re 1,332 od 17 
41, 489 68,019 | 785,280 | 202,518 | 929,812 | 56,204 | 568,820 | 578,706 








Colombia * 
Ecuador * 
Guatemala 


Nicaragua * 


El Salvador 


Venezuela * 
Perw. 


% 
Amsterdam —_ 28,°41 3 
RE cscesces ar. 10, °42 § 
Belgrade....... Feb. 1,°35 64 
Berlin ......... Apri] 9,°40 4 
Brussels ....... Jan. 25, ’40 2 
Bucharest...... Sept. 17, °40 3 
Budapest ...... Oct. 22, °40 4 
Calcutta ....... Nov. 28, °35 3% 
Ge ......s.. June 13, °35 oo 
Copenhagen Oct. 15, °40 44 
Helsingfors..... Dec. 3, °34 4} 
Lisbon......... an. 12, °44 3 
N.Y. Fed. Res... Oct. 30, °42 1 





EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


mission of 1 per cent to Central Bank. 


| Williams 
iz acon’s 


Bank 
Ltd. 


24th | 


£ 


7,283 


} 
3,234 | 
ese | 
4,134 | 


848 
20,000 
27,546 
12,439 


1,874 | 


876 


78,234 | 


5 -03} cordobas per U.S. § excluding 10 per cent tax). 


Changed ‘From To 


% 
23 


PAD PWWWNHOD 
~ 
of 


| ae 


(a) For banks and credit institutions. 


OVERSEAS BANK RATES 


“Changed From To 
% % 


Madrid ........ a4 15, °35 
Montreal....... eb. 8, '44 
Se May 12, °40 
NE 5.0 oss 00006 Mar. 17, ‘41 
Pretoria ....... une 2, ‘41 
Rio de Janeiro.. May 31, ’35 
SND eawssseex ay 18, °36 
ee Wee Sept. 16, ‘40 
Stockholm ..... May 29, °41 
PD seake as 6 Nov. 25, °36 
BHD, 6 en c0s000 nem . 
Wellington ..... July 20, °41 


Deb. ....<.00. 





2 
3 
"$ 
6 
3 
2 





212,909 
1, 310,000 
1,175,170 
755,036 


100,117 
41,445 


24,059 


78; 234 | 4, 365, 36) 


78,197 
64,285 
4,121,383 
100,117 


4,365,361 










Open market sight selling rate 175 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on June 21st 
Official sight selling rate 14-10 sucres per U.S. $ on July 7th. 
Sight selling rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. $, plus cor- 


Official sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed Jan. 1, 1941 at 


Sight selling rate New York was 2-50 colones per $ on June 27th. 
Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on May 30th. 
Sight selling rate 6 -50 soles per U.S. $ on May 17th, 1944. 


* Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 


2 
43 
$ 


t 


1944 
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AND 
LOND CT _ 
Te ON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AN 
2, 
1944 Allowance is made for net in D YIELD S 
ene terest accrued, and 
a- nae sof mate: fat oot Sntenees secreed, ond for sulemaption tex Szed inteewt stocks and foe changes tn interim dividends: 
; a Year 1943 Year 1944 | | Price, { Price, | Yield, |) Prices eee ee Se ape fe eaten Sesh fee eoioney ome. 
. ead Jan. 1toAug.15|| Name of Security || Aug. | Aug. Aug. Year 1944 | pes eee i | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
L 37. 02 ‘High [Low High [Low || |i 2944 | 1944 | 1946 ae sd ain | abe | tke eT — | Name of Security | | ae 
| 14.43 | |_ British Funds = wi @) @) © | is , | 
36 « a : ul 944 
‘| oo aa | a | 79 | 78H |\Consols 24%........... | 793 79h | ‘ 3 - )  % % \\ Iron, Coal and Steel = — a 5 
eee | |Consols after ] 1 ' \| a. i b : £ Se. 
0 uz | 3 1104, | 1088 |\Consols 4% (after 1957). 1098, | 1095 \Sas tee ees |‘Babcock & Wilcox a | sse | 5 .<% 
ot | i008 || 100% | 100§ |:Conv. 2% 1943-45...... 100% | 1003 | 119 331 57/10} 47/74 || Sha) b |Bolsover Colliery Ord. bore | se. | 4 3 0 
Tore | lozg || 1035 | lo2h (conv: 3¢ isp fonacaa.....| look’ | loop | 2°@ eeloi/s | gore | Teal I tof b [Boome (jonny Oxc 10" || 30/6 | 30/- 3 6 Bt 
(Conv. 3% 1948-53... \| 102gxd z + i a) 15 b)C j . 6 
seo Fah Es | aE feces | A ee aaa la | al ; Bente ws | ws 3 3 
Apri ng y | ane | a 2 
eee Pa eee bleceimenenae | 9 i 13 oS 
,074 | | unding 3% 1959-69. . 100% 1 | | = || +4 b| +24 | nent aa" | i] 33/-: /6 | 
1153 | 112 1144 | 112 01 | 218 0}! 58/9 aveley Coal Ord. £1...) 56/- | 55/9 |2 5 Of 
668 | | \'Funding 4% 1960-90....|! 113, | 113 | 52/44 | 12$c) 12$c¢|\Stewarts and L ‘| seve | 58/3 | 
2,765 1024 | 100 1013 | 1004, |'Nat. Def. 3% 1954- i t 218 6/| 47/- | 34/3 | 8 8} | rts and Lloyds £1. .|| 58/6 58/3 | 4 5 9 
oe DBR | BN | Hee eceecreets | L255 6 ea | Sir] 2) oy eeaeinponted 9 | Wes Su 8 
\War Bonds 24%, 1949-51) 101. | 101 | 2 + | 5$6! 2a |\United Steel Ord. |a7- | 26/9 6 
16,161 an ae 101 100 =‘|/War Bonds ats? 1952-54 100xd | 1 | 8 0} 20/3 | 17/3 | 4 al 6 | \Vickers Ord. rd. £1..../| 27/- 26/9 -6 0 0 
1.966 101% | 998 1014 973 | Savings Bas. 30, 1955-651! 100. ons 2 8 6] | ckers Ord. 10/-....... |, 19/6 18/9 |5 6 9 
4,023, 1014 | 100 || 100 99} |\Savings Bds. 302 | % 00 | 3 0 Oj 12/43) 9/6 | Nil } Textiles i p : 
ng | 2p | ask | 14 l'Victory Bonds 49% 0. mee oe | 2 8 Sie i ee Nilc| 4 ¢|Badiond Dees Oat A. y vs | 2/- | 
A 106% | 02 || loa | 102 eet base ine aie aes “role | 102" | 2 a6 é | Be | 44/3" | Nie| Nil ¢ | British Celanese Ord. 10 30/9 | 31/3 | Nil 
ar % (aft. 1952)|' 103} 9 | fn | a} 5 b\\Coats, J. & fe | 
98% | 933 || 94 934 ||Local Lo 9 )}, 1033 | 3 7 Ot!) 60/7% | 51/6 5B ats, J. & P. Ord. £1...|| 53/3 52/6 | 3 6 9 
a 102° | 101 || 101g | 101 RBS tps. 5<0s 0 | 944%, 94 3 310 || 26/6 | | 2$a@/|\Courtaulds Ord. £1..... | 59/- 56/6 |213 3 
| Aug | Austria 3% 1933-53....)/ 101" | 101 | 2 /6 | 20/9 | 38¢! 4 c||Fine Cotton S a. 
| 4, | || Dom. & Col. ‘ [217 6 || 4/44, 3/4) 5 5) 2 pinners £1.|/ 26/- | 25/6 | 3 2 6 
| 1944 103} | 101 | 1038 | 101} ||Australia 5% 1. Goves. | 40/- | 33/9 | Tbe | 24a Hoyle (Joshua) 2/- ..... 4/4 | 4/4 |3 9 3 
105§ | 102 10 ° 102 102 418 ot! 83 | $c |\Lancs. Cotton Corp. £1..|) 39/6 | 39/ 
3 pe na Ho | 112 10" |Nige ria 5% 1980°60. | 103 0s 3 8 Ti 83/5 | 12/6 || 20 ¢) like! liPatons & Baldwins £1... ‘|| 82/6 a3 | 4 % 0 
3; 145 ae eria 5% 1950-60..... | 110 110. 2.15 10) } | Electrical M | 
| i i| 0 | 113/6 9/- | | a anufactg. | i 
Bye 1083 | 105§ || 108g | 105 I pero poration Stocks | | \ rye > 9 | 5 a| 15 |Callenders Cable, &e. £1.) 1112/6 (12/6 | 3. 0 
| 8,283 983 | 92 || 94 93 ILC. co 5% 1946- om 107 107 413 6t' 99/- 38/44 gure 15 b| Crompton Park. tA? 5/-. ‘| 32/6 we ls 2 6 
- ' : | IE 
ty it My: so 20E | 88 ee: ae oe ss el oe eee | 
\ 104 ||Middlesex 34% 1957- r 0 |i 44/- | 39/6 34 ere a 
oom Ew | oy | pails iiss | oe | 1828 8S) be CS le lee gg ue 
oe ae ee re ee Garcons fi) Br | 8 4 3 3 
,308 i | zil 5% Fundin | i} | | 
| on Mat | ae || ge | 20}. | Chil 6% s Hunding 191. oa, | oak 6 8 ofl 34- | aye | . Sera Are a1/- , 416 (4 2 0 
1ol92 4° 9 | 46 | ‘ i | ee 
0192-49, u} 88 | (84 30% ne Se Ee Rec cuae | 46 54h; Nil _ || 28/103! 22/3 7 8 c |\Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/- ..... || 33/6 | 29/6 | 114 0 
ae 76 SGA | sO748 «| «634 ee erees || 908 | 90 | 3 6 4} 15/6 | 12/103| 6 b! ee fl....) 27/9 | 27 511 0 
| | | = Peeee.--.----.--- 734 73h 5 810 || 41/3 lsay3l 6c : . oe Aeroplane 10/- ..| 13/13 | 13/-xd 713 9 
Prices, , : | fa/ae | 16/9 | ateb! 1S sifincumesnacee 20-7" derak | Talay | 816 0 
Year 1944 Last two || | Price, | Pri \| 82/9 | 75/- 2ha| 12bd, er Siddeley 5/-....)| 18/48 | 18/4) | 8 16 0 
Ja.ltoA Dividends || a) ae | Yield, || 47/- | 40/44 , +10 a| } 5 Lucas (Joseph) Ord. £1..|| 81/3 81/3 | 3.14 0 
ee u.LtoAug. 15) | Name of Security || Aug. | i Aug. lui276 | 98/9" | Li a| +74 | Morris Motors 5/— Ord. 46/- 46/- | 118 Of 
High | Low (@) te) |! ite 35, | F 5, fl H ¢| 20 c¢}|Rolls- “— Ord fF .... "/108/9 m/s |} 312 0 
| | 9 % | 4 25/- | | | ipping 
Agere- | % Zo I Railwa F | | 21/3 || 6 cj 2ga| lic © 
= .|' 21 &. Bi, |amotaenes st as | aay | * Na | Aet Be | GS ee) Furness, Withy Ord £1 21/3 | 26/9 14 9 3 
584 46 t2c 2c|\San P. n. Ord. Stk.|| 12) | 1 Nil |! | 26/3 3 OP. & ©. Det. £1... ..... | 43/- 43 314 0 
i ] | \ 2/- || 6 / | 3 
a) ee) atjpamacea sa! |B es Re Ba | Fc] SOMES Be Ba t's 
| ile ¢|\Can. Pacific C | Nil | |Unton Castle Ord. £1....' 25/3 ) 0 
628 | 6572 ||) (kb, 2 a\|G om. $25...|| S164; | $15} | 3 4 6 || 22/3 | 14/6 |, Tea and Rubber 
EP HEE aieeyteem dia) eon Tat tas 8) ee as US aera We oe 
425,609 a Sot | 26) 2a LNER 4% ; Pref. Stk. Se | 174 4 5 1) 3/1k | 1/103 6 b| Nile Jokal (Assam RD fr | ye 1 oe 
a | 2$e! 22¢!L.M.S. Ord. St y $ [619 2) 27/3 | 17) 6 Nil ¢| » Asiatic Rbr. 2/- = 3 Nil 
rosea PRE BB) 2b 2 EMSS. 48, Pret 105) | 8 | 88 8 see | 2t/ty Nile| Nite |Weited Sua Beteng CLe..} 31/2 | 36/6 | Nil 
187,59 Be 23 1 | @|\London Transport ‘C’Stk.) 71 | 71 | 411 7 | 125/7! Oil | era 
a3) ow | teu | abs| apalsoutnern Sige Ord. |) ve" | ae’ leant | att 108/9 | 18 b| 5 @|jAnglo-Iranian Ord. £1 . ./124/4b | 125/74 | 3.16 
1, 310, | ta ‘Southern 5% Pref. Ord. “|i 16 16 | /104 | 24a} 10 6 Burmah Oil Ord. £1 | / tS Be 
1,175, io 9/9 80/- |; 10 5| . EP nen and Discount | sali | 102/¢" | aa t2ha | +2$ 5 Shell Transport Ord. £1. «| 86/3 | ny 103) i ‘3 Ot 
j | | Sa j louse . +e! 
meme |G | Ms] Melero |e | Ys 32 3] ee pe ene 
P 6a 6 6 |\Bank of England Stock..|. 3 14 0 || 18/9 | 14/9 } Tha| 10 b iA: aneous \ 7 
nas ot A | asl iBank of Montreal $100, | 45pxd sah 7. as ms | 86/104 re) eT lAssoc. P. Cement Ord. “il 70/6 70/6 | 216 0 
5/6 | 28/- || 4 b| Bank of NewS. Wales £20, 23 | 23k | 4 1 Sh) 60/6 | 4 c| ¢ \Barker (John) Ord. {1...|| 68/9 | 67/6 | 3 0 0 
24,059 - (16/6 || 76 : Sees ee a £1 = | 34/6 |3 5 Oh, 52/3 | aera } ” ‘ . ar Drug Ord. 5/- 58/ 56/3 |212 0 
ere f/- 53/6 | 3eb| 3 Slibercys @DCSOPA ci eo. | se )2 3 6 a0/8" 1108/- 1 45 31 y10s OIDet ace toteeoe er claoave | a22v6 te 
4,365,36) ws sorts | 246)  2ha|\Chartered of India £5 . - lly "or it 7 oe 90/9 |79/- | 7a! | 8b British Oxygen, Ord. f: \' 90/75 aise © 
‘pied 6 b! 6 a|\Lloyds ‘A’ £5, “ll gore | 8 | 0 | 843 | 77% || 4 ¢} i 89/4413 6 0 
%/- | 84/3 14 b| ‘Thal yds ‘A’ £5, {1 paid...|| 62/6 | 62/—- | 317 0 |160/- |137/6 | 4 \Cable & Wir. Hdg.Stk...| 84 | 84 415 3 
10-33 %/9  B9/- 727i oe Martins Bank £1........ | gg | g8y- | 3 8 O|| 50/9 | /6 | 11¥b| 12ga | Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 ..../157/6 | 157/6 | 316 6 
| Midland £1, full id. | an /9 39/13 | 8 c! 8 Dunk ; | / 
6% 6t 5 b 5 © IN y pal | 94/6 | 93/6 |3 8 O} 37/3 | 27/48 | ¢ Dunlop Rubber Ord. fl. | 50/6 | 49/- |3 5 0 
19/- -14/- 745! Tpa|(Nat. Dis. £24, fully paid) 62 | | 6} | 4 0 0} 23/3 | Hi 6 ¢, 8 ¢/Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- ..|; 36/9 | 35/6 ; 21 
a |\Nat. Pr ; ‘ /3 |15/9 |! 6 c| 35, 2 6 
vei 80, | ge ate val Bank of paid co joe | fecen tae | $279 | 124d | ba | eee | ie | Sc sas 
z a ! 4 3 / | 75/= | ee eee ns ee | } | 
4,121,383 62/6 | 54/ 6tb| 38a ieee Spd.) lijxd 17h, | 3:17 0 | aoa | 37/6 | 190 >t [Eiaeetoone & Cees. Def. £1)| 92/6 | 92/6 |2 3 3 
100,117 J %/-  89/- 9°6| 9 a||Westminster £4, £1 paid.| cor | Sa, | 34 3] St | LB | t20 b|_ tik | Hare emcee al ee | Me 12 2 6 
- / | it ' | ¢ 9 
1,373 » a6 | aoa! 50 a lamanottturane® pel.) 98 ws | Sat OF a 7 | $2.00 «| $2.00 ¢ Tnlratonal Nike np | saat | wt tne 
501 | | Gea! G/-biAtlas £5444 poids)! sy | 18 | 320 0 | 10/9" | Save | 10 ¢| 10 c| | London eee a | se | am laie 
sae | | S| Etec] | OB |e Shea Se | Bs) ieee eee | ee 
aati 33) 278 ~| :10/-a! 10/-6 en. Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd.|}118/9 | 117/6 | 3 8 0}; 40/- | 27/0 i | Tha IiMurex GEOL oo oso. 0s pay 102/6 |318 0 
16h 13 || $20 0! jLon. & Lanes. £5, £3 pd.|| 32) | 32 3 2 6 || 42/3 oe 2 | 10 c; 15 c|\Odeon Theatres 5/- ..../j 38/9 | 38/9 |119 0 
mm |) se || 6 Teike Pearl £1, fully paid..... | 16 153 |2 7 6f | /3 || 24a) 74 6 |\Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/—|| 42/6 4l/e | 2 
- —b| Pheenix £1, fully pai + 6t\ 73/10} 66/9 | 10 b| 3ha\iT /6 8 0 
m aif |ys8-o4e 488" 41, fully paid. :)) 17: | 17 | 310 6) 46/3 | 35/- | | eer tio | Sita 
10} | | $59-08c | Prudential £1‘A’....... || 263 2 | 9 || - |} 10 c| l0 ¢ '| Triplex Safety Glass 10/-| / 
ne 21st 8 11 \ 6} | 2 5 OF 019 | 91 y j-| 46/3 | 45/- |2 4 6 
RC ba eee alsa | 30 6) 30 6 Taleioremenisort 210, | 8/5 4S 
plus con BU i investment Trust| =| | 3 4 0 || 40/3 | 29/6 | Thal(R)1s b \United + ceonane a alle 
: 250 = | : b| 4 a|\Debenture Cp. Ord. Stock}| 2273 2273 4 710! 10/5% | 55/9 30 6} l0 a Woolworth Ord. =... - "| T0/- oo : a : 
1, 1941 at 25 2063 | 3 : : ® investenent Text. Def. Sth. 2474 2474 4 811| | 64/44 | 55/78 || 3 | Mines ee hee 
| [Trustees Corp. Ord. Stk..|| 217) 222) | 4 9 9 | 66/10} 50/74 | 10 o| ibe (Cone Glds, of S At £ t ea/4y | 64/445 4 Om 
th. 182/- 165/- | $15 b| +5 @ \Bass epeerty oad &c. | ae \| 199 15% | 40 6 $c |\Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1.. | 62/6 63 14 0 0 
108/- 87 atcliff Ord. . .. (1177/6 | 177 | 30 @ | De Beers (Def.) £24 | 497 ‘ 
30th. 136/3 /3 6ta: 1236 Distillers Co. Ord. i 10 / ,;2 5 OF || 34/44 ' 30/9 | 840} 5§ a |) |Randfo t Ont fh... | 163 10 8 0 
ims a 18°) 11 @ | Guinness (Arthur) a “zil ies | ise iat of ase 6+ | 15-5] 10 @ | Rhokana Corp. Ord, Zi. “| a. $28 
$6| 7 a| Ind Coope | | || 12/9 8/9 10 alt | 3 0 
a 4 Mich a A ee §| dere [Sco Nigel On Doe | ge | PE a “Oo! 
y © )'\Watney Combe Def. £1..!| 84/3 | 8 fe i sae | || 2/6a| 5/66) Union Cp. 12/6 f oe at 3 ) 
|_87/-xd 4 11 9 12¢ 8% | Nil Nil |W. Wivcatesrend foj-. 12} Ww ; ’ Aa . 





(a) Interim div. (b) Final ; > 
div.  (c) Last twe to end 1960. te) Unconverted. 31 
(h) Allo owing 7 — © yearly divs. (d) Yield to end 196). (e) Unconv 9 in jj 67° 
win nge. _(i) Yield basis 32%. __(j) Yield 24% basis. _(#) aan, 24% ca Si vied vf 20%. +o ld - bas — hi 
: asis 80%. at yield. free of tax. 





























rom To O 
% % VERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFF 
a IC RECEIPTS | NEW Y 
ot - Benen ORK PRICES 
43 3 | i Gross ai ‘ipts A regate iG Close Close Cl ee 
’ ‘ Oss ‘ lose Close 
2 i} ee for Week ws = Aug. Aug. | 3. Co i Pisa ome Close Close 
a 2 — | 3 | Ending | ~-— a a... | 1. Railroads. 8" 15 ond teoeie. 8 1S las” 9 
at = : | antic Coast . 8 39 | Am. Smelting 4 
1944 : | aaa f 1. Smelting... 394 40 aner ; 
) § 4 = oo | | Ol 1944 + or — = an. | acific . . 10g 10} | Am. Viscose . . 44° 45 rasa ten a be 188 
16 5 : to! aoe Pf... 37% 38% | Anaconda..... 25} 26 | Nat. Distillers . 33h 34 
a3 is ind Pacific id hide a) calil < cecmiaea N.Y. Central .. 18} 19$ | Beth. Steel .... 608 61 | Nat.Steel..... 643 66% 
5 2 By Gt. eee m..| 5| 4 5 | $2}998,000 | + 502,000 19 43 000 + 1987/00 Southe . cs et = reece Mfg..... 35% 37} | Phelps Dodge.. 22 224 
j WOUMRac sco | . + 1,987,000 PIM. --.-- celanese of A... 34 j ore. arin. 155 
39 Ca Wester. .....-] 5) 5» 5 | $984,000 |-- 246,000 | 5,144,000 | + 1-099,000 aoe ae ...... a eee oe 
2 : . = \(a) 6 June 30 $5,912 000 [+ 249,000 |187,803,000 |+ 19,266,000 | 2 Utilities, ete. Distilers-Seag.. 32 324 | Shell U i an 
» 4 Do. Net ...... (a) 6| 1,959,000 |154/575,000 |+ 18,343, Amer. Tel. .... 162} 162§ | Eastman Kdk.. Shell Union ... 23) 238 
Ser IR a0 ce i(a) 6) ,, . »543,000 sae . } 1628 | Eastman Kdk.. 162} 162 Std. Oil N F 
Chia! Argentine |" § | ame, 30 | $4:358/000 |+ 127,000 | 22,680,000 | 1,477,000 | “Pacine Light... 44+ 44 | Gen: Motors sat ee | Sochcem Fox. ae 2et 
d firms. ’.Riys. of Hz avana. 6 | r ,900 | 17,243,700 |-+ 4,419,700 Pacific Light... 44 444 | Gen. Motors... 60 Tnttoad Chee... i $ 
'y» 12) £50,479 — 1,141 287,691 |— 38.563 People’s Gas... 60% 614 | Inland Steel 84° my oo - yy Bs 
t Receipts in Argentine peso : M <= Sth. Cal. Ed... 233 24 |Int.H rvest... sot eee 573 58 
os. ) ths. Sete . Harvest... 77 7 2 : 
la) Months tes; a telat mane. Seay} Wome eo 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - = £3,000,000 


Branehes and Agencies INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Agenelee 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
= cone facilities for financing every description of trade with 
e Bast. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branoh: 
28, CHARLES Ii STREET, HAYMARKET, 8S.W.1 


Manehester Braneh: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Ageney: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835. 
Paid-up Capital ... eo ° oa e-» £4,500,008 
Reserve Fund 


Currency Reserve os ae ses nme a a ss 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter... 


Court of Directors: 

D. F. ANDERSON, Esq. HON. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. 
J. F. @. GILLIAT, Esq. EDMUND GODWARD, Esq. 
C. G. HAMILTON, Esq. 

F. ¥. O. LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH, Esq., D.S.O. 
DAVID J. ROBARTS, Esq. 
SIR JUHN SANDERSON. K.B.E. 
ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, B.C.2. 
Manager: G. C. COWAN. 


Numerous branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, 

NEW SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA and the DOMINION 
of NEW ZEALAND. 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description 
of Banking Susinesa in Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or 
collects Bills, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and 
Drafts, also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits 
received at interest for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 










NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt 
Liability of Members is Limited 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - -  £3,000,000 


London Agency: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 






















GOVERNMENT OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 1958/68 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 


FIVE PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 1950/60 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the 
dividends due 2nd October next the BALANCES of the several 
Accounts in the above-mentioned Stocks will be STRUCK on the 
night of the Ist September and that on and after the 2nd Septem- 
ber the Stocks will be transferable ex-dividend. 

For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 


Cc. D. ALCOCK, Manager. 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C. 2. 9th August, 1944. 





eens, having completed studies for B. Com., hastext and other 
\) relevant books for sale. Apply Box 198, The Economist, Brettenham House, 
Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... a 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID _... a an 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward ... 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 29th Feb., 1944 ... — .-.  £62,235,580 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 
Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 


London Offices: 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18, PICCADILLY, W. 


£4,500,000 
£2,400,000 
£2,259,161 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1837. LIMITED 
Capital Authorised and Issued iis ... £12,000,000 
Paid-up Capital ne ces £4,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £8,000,000 
—_——_ £12,000,000 
(Not capable of being called up 
except in the event of and for the 
purpose of the bank being wound up) 
Reserve Fund ... se as < ... £3,250,000 
Special Currency Reserve ... .«. .-- £1,600,000 


Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


West End Agency: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1 











Drafts are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. Telegraphic 
Remittances are also made. Commercial and Circular Letters 
of Credit and Travellers’ cheques issued. Bills are purchased 
or sent for Collection. Deposits are received for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 











THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. | 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 


Subscribed Capital ...... a. ove ee. £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital ees ese ose . ,000, 

Further Liability of Proprietors ... 2,000,060 
Reserve Fund... ... mat a a 1,785,000 
Currency Reserve ... 1,585,000 


Chief Office in Australia: 
Collins Street, Melbourne 
and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia, 


With its widespread connections, this Bank offers every facility 
for the conduct of all classes of Banking and Exchange business 


with Australia. 
JT. A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretary. 











THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
Established 1832. 


General Office: Toronto, Canada. 
Paid Up Capital ... oo Be ove oe 
Reserve Fund so ea oa one one 
Total Asstes.over 5 


$12,000,000 
$24,000,000 
$400,000,000 


Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfound- 
land, Cuba, Puerto Rica, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and the 
United States at New York. 
Address enquiries to 
London Branch: 
108 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
E. C. MACLEOD, Manager. 











REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - = = £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - + £155,000,000 

(1943 Accounts) 
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